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THE CHANNING PULPIT 


ig 727 SEE the’ marks of God in the heaven and the earth, but how much 
3G more in a liberal intellect, in magnanimity, in unconquerable recti- 

tude, ina philanthropy which forgives every wrong, and which never 
despairs of the cause of Christ and human virtue! I do, and I must, rever- 
ence human nature. Neither the sneers of a worldly skepticism, nor the 
groans of a gloomy theology, disturb my faith in its godlike powers and tend- 
encies. I know how it is despised, how it has been oppressed. I know its 
history. I shut my eyes on none of its weaknesses and crimes. I understand 
the proofs by which despotism demonstrates that man is in want of a master, 
and only safe in chains. But, injured and scorned as our nature is, I still 
turn to it with intense sympathy and strong hope. The signatures of its 
origin and its end are impressed too deeply to be ever wholly effaced. I bless 
it tor its kind affections, for its strong and tender love. I honor it for its 
struggles against oppression, for its growth and progress under the weight of 
so many chains and prejudices, for its achievements in science and art, and 
still more for its examples of heroic and saintly virtue. These are marks ‘ot 
a divine origin, and the pledges of a celestial inheritance. 

The church is important only as it ministers to purity of heart and life; 
and every church which so ministers is a good one; no matter how, when, or 
where it grew up; no matter whether it worship on its knees, or on its feet, or 
whether its ministers are ordained by pope, bishop, presbyter, or people; these 
ate secondary things, and of no comparative moment. The church which 
opens on heaven is that, and that only, in which the spirit of heaven dwells. 
The church where worship rises to God’s ear is that, and that only, where the 
soul ascends. No matter whether it be gathered in cathedral or barn; whether 
it sit in silence or send up a hymn; whether the minister speak from carefully- 
prepared notes, or from immediate, fervent, irrepressible suggestion. If God 
be loved, and Jesus Christ be welcomed to the soul, and his instructions be 
wisely heard, and the solemn purpose grow up to do all duty amidst all con- 
flict, sacrifice, and temptation, then the true end of the church is answered. 
“This is no other than the house of God, the gate of heaven.” 

William Ellery Channing. 
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Dr. Stafford to Universalists 


Rey. Russell Henry Stafford, D. D., 
minister of the Old South Church, Boston, 
addressed the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
March 3 on “The Ministry: A Neglected 
Opportunity.’’ The reputation of the 
speaker brought out a full attendance, 
and all were delighted with the scholarship, 
the sense, and the spirit of the address. 
Dr. Stafford spoke informally, but the 
address was in manuscript before him. 
It is the address that he delivered before 
the Congregational Club of Minneapolis 
in February, and which he has delivered 
before other clubs and various colleges 
over the country. It was the first oppor- 
tunity that many had had to hear the 
distinguished successor of Dr. Gordon, 
and it was the general opinion that the 
liberal forces of Boston have been greatly 
strengthened by the coming of Dr. Staf- 
ford. 

Rey. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 
Lynn, the president, was in the chair, 
and Rey. Rubens Rea Hadley, D. D., led 
the devotional service. Dr. Rose made 
brief, witty sallies which served as an ad- 
mirable curtain raiser, and called on Dr. 
van Schaick, who introduced Dr. Stafford. 

Dr. Stafford said in part: ‘TI think that 
we Congregationalists go beyond Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians in our liberalism. 
Not only do we tolerate those who gal- 
vanize the positivist doll and call it human- 
ism, but we even tolerate fundamentalists. 
We have no heresy trials in the Congrega- 
tional fellowship. I don’t know but what 
I should like to see a heresy trial. It 
would be so funny. Seriously, I think it 
accurate to say that no man to-day can 
attain to a position of leadership in the 
Congregational churches unless he is mod- 
ern in his statement of his religious views. 
Nor can he exert influence among us if 
he makes his theology a test of Christian 
fellowship. 

“TI am glad to come here to-day to make 
the acquaintance of my fellow liberals. 

“By the ministry of religion, in this ad- 
dress, I mean the work of the pastorate. 
My proposition is that the ministry is a 
neglected profession. It is true that we 
have no dearth of candidates. Our de- 
nominations called liberal occupy a posi- 
tion attractive to those serving more or- 
thodox churches. We have long lists of 
young men who want to come to us. Nor 
has there been a shrinkage numerically 
in our seminaries. The shrinkage is 
qualitatively. This shows when we start 
out to find a strong minister for a strong 
church. When the mantle of a modern 
Elijah falls on an Elisha, it falls usually 
upon a much less competent and imposing 
figure. 

“When we consider the seminaries the 
impression is confirmed. In no theological 
school that I know about can a man from 
a reasonably good college be ‘flunked.’ 
If occasionally a ‘flunk’ is set down against 


a man, people become suspicious of his 
moral character, for they know intellec- 
tually it could not happen. Examine the 
list of entrants in our seminaries. Most 
of them come from the country, and most 
of them come from second and third-rate 
colleges. How many men has any really 
strong church that you know about given 
to the Christian ministry? There is an 
obvious neglect of the ministry by sons 
of the privileged classes. I do not mean 
the privilege of wealth. I mean that we 
are not getting candidates from our city 
homes. I should not come out openly 
with this matter if I did not think that 
there was a service to be rendered. We 
must call the attention of parents, in our 
strong churches, in our city churches, to 
the ministry as an opportunity. We must 
seek to enlist for the ministry some of the 
boys who have the’ background of homes 
where there are books, music, culture and 
knowledge of urban life. 

‘Let us note that there are alleged causes 
of the neglect of the ministry that are 
not valid. 

“Tt is said that the ministry is unpopular 
because we live in a time when religion is 
unpopular. The fact is religion always 
has been unpopular. Always there have 
been skeptics. 

“Tt is alleged that it is because of over- 
churching and under pay. The test of 
overchurching is the number of churches 
in relation to the total population, not in 
relation to the church population. The 
presence of the unchurched is a challenge. 
There probably is overchurching here 
and there, but the fact that we are aware 
of it is a good sign. There would be no 
problem of under pay if church people 
gave to religion in proportion to what they 
give to other things. I doubt if salaries 
keep men out. Men of ability usually 
get a living wage. Nor are people kept 
out because of a minority of people in the 
churches who continually are criticising. 
Everybody who serves the public faces 
the same trouble. We all know congrega- 
tions are not flocks of sheep. In them 
are kangaroos, elephants and mules. 
They only stimulate the strong man. 

“The real causes lie deeper. The 
church is at fault for a faulty theory of 
churchmanship. We have had no func- 
tional theory. We have not said plainly 
to these parents in our strong churches 
what the church is for. We have never 
made a careful diagnosis of what a church 
stands for in the community. We can 
not ask a man to come into a church unless 
we show him that a church is worth main- 
taining. 

‘Another real cause of our failure to in- 
terest the men we want is that parents of 
the privileged kind are not thinking of the 
ministry as appropriate for their children, 
and the failure is not always for worthy 

(Continued on page 348) 
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Editorial 


THE WORLD NEEDS JESUS 


HAT the world needs Jesus few Christians will 
deny. Whatever conception men may have 
of his nature and place, practically all Christians 

believe that the way of progress is the way of the Mas- 
ter. An even more striking tribute to his influence 
lies in the attitude of some who look upon him largely 
if not entirely as a legendary character. They, too, 
often stoutly insist that the ideals clustering about his 
great name are ideals that the world needs above 
everything else. 

The discovery of new sources of physical power 
in our generation, and the use of that power to promote 
physical well being, both beneficent’ developments, 
have temporarily half submerged us in the physical. 
We never needed more than we need now the clear 
thinking of a Master who tells us that life does not 
consist in the abundance of the things that we possess. 
“The life is more than meat,’ he says insistently to 
our generation, ‘‘and the body is more than raiment. 
Be not so anxious.” 

The organized followers of that Master working 
in what they call a church have a fight on their hands 
to keep themselves out of the mad race for things, and 
to show the world that things can not create happiness 
or well-being. 

To show the meaning of life, and the right use of 
life, the majesty of clear thinking, the glory of self- 
control, the beauty of service, the opportunity to find 
and share the great treasures of life—these are the 
tasks of the church. 

We have no criticism to offer of those who have 
been delving into the manuscripts and records, and 
who sadly tell us there was no such man as Jesus. 
We are not disturbed by this incident of scholarly 
research, for it does not represent the broad sweep of 
the world’s scholarship. The Master did live—the 
great authorities tell us. He was essentially what he 
is represented to be in the gospels. We havea Broth- 
er, a Friend, a Savior, who lived a perfect life of faith 
in God and love for man. But whether we insist on 
this point about him or on that, or insist that we have 
no trustworthy records, down through the ages there 
has come to us, from somebody, wonderfully moving 
and beautiful records of sympathy and kindness, 
works of help and healing, devotion to the aged, care 
of little children and understanding of those who are 
heavy laden and stumbling. A voice has been echo- 


ing and re-echoing through all these years: ‘‘Life is 
something more than a wild scramble for material 
things. There is a better way than every man for 
himself. A Perfect God who loves us planned it 
another way and left it to us to achieve. The better 
way is worth all that it costs in struggle and pain. 
So I am with you always in that struggle unto the 
end of the world.” 

This human creation called Lent is merely a de- 
vice to remind us. The observance is not obligatory. 
It is simply a chance. It is a call to us to remember 
Jesus, what he stood for and the results that are being 
achieved now by men and women who seek to live his 
life. It is a reminder of prayer and of the church 
organized to promote prayer. 

It is a group opportunity, the only kind of oppor- 
tunity that means anything in religion. 

From Jesus we learn that the gospel of every one 
for himself is as mistaken when related to salvation as 
when related to money. 

There is a mighty power in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. All of it is available for us now. There isn’t 
the slightest weakening in true religion. No age ever 
needed more what the Church of Christ has to give. 
Is there anything better in life than the work and the 
worship before us? 

* * 
LOOKING TOWARD LONDON 


HE eyes of people in all parts of the world are 
looking anxiously toward London. Church 
groups and individuals are sending earnest res- 

olutions and memorials. In the Lenten services, 
prayers are being made that the delegates may have 
the help and the blessing of Almighty God. We must 
suspend judgment. We must hope and work for the 
best. One thing stands out: France has the key to 
the situation. Because she does not use it we are 
blaming her. Doubtless she is to blame, but so little 
would go a long way with her. If our Government 
would only say, ‘“‘We will use our moral influence 
against any future aggressor nation and we will gladly 
confer with any and all other nations in the future to 
prevent war,” it would go a long way to satisfy France. 
Why can we not say this much? Some of us would 
like to see the Government say much more. We 
believe we ought to recognize the principle of taking 
our share of responsibility with others for the peace of 
the world through a League of Nations and a World 
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Court. But whatever we do about these great proj- 
ects, where can the most extreme isolationist find an 
“entangling alliance” in a promise to confer? By a 
strange combination of radical idealism and crass 
militarism, we have been paralyzed when we ought to 
have been taking the lead. With some humility, we 
should think of France. 

The bright spot in the conference thus far is the 
complete understanding between the United States 
and Great Britain. Both want to reduce navies. 
Both feel that action must depend on the action of 
France and Japan.’ If no agreement is made it will 
cost the United States, according to Frederick Wil- 
liam Wile, 182 millions of dollars a year, or a total of 
910 millions, to build up to the British Navy by 1936. 
Why do we want to doit? Why not adopt a little of 
the mentality controlling Canadian-United States 
relations? Why not consider the two fleets one in- 
stead of two? The most “hard-headed and practical” 
is not always the safest. 

“We have not budged an inch,” is the frequent 
message cabled by this delegation or that. That is 
not the spirit in which world peace will be born. 

We believe that progress will be made. If not 
all that we want, something will be achieved. The 
alternative—competitive building and possibly another 
war—is too horrible! 

Greater than all other questions put together at 
this moment is the question of the success of the Lon- 
don Conference. 
intelligent interest, create public sentiment, and, above 
all, make the prayer of Lincoln for our country our 
prayer for the world—that the mighty scourge of war 
will soon pass away, that all the nations under God 
may have a new birth of freedom, and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, may not 


perish from the earth. 
* * 


GOLDEN HEART GOES ON 


O, the phrase ‘‘Golden Heart” applied to Mr. 
Taft is not our phrase. Nor is it a reference 
to himinapoem. It does not come to usin a 
letter from some effusive person. It appears in a 
communication from no less august a body than the 
Supreme Court of the United States. We republish 
the letter because it is a tribute to a man who deserves 
it and who now has passed on, and because it reveals 
the hearts of those who sat with him on the bench. 
Rumor has it that loud laughter comes at times 
from behind the tightly closed doors of the room to 
which the Supreme Court Judges retire when they 
leave the bench. Once in a while a story is told that 
reveals their kinship with the rest of us. But almost 
never does the Court itself left the public peep into the 
circle where they deliberate, and never do the Judges 
let us look into their own breasts. Under date of 
February 10, the Justices joined in a letter to William 
Howard Taft expressing regret over his retirement. 
The letter read: 
“We call you Chief Justice still, for we can not 
quickly give up the title by which we have known you 
for all these years and which you have made so dear to 
us. We can not let you leave us without trying to tell 
you how dear you have made it. You came to us from 
achievements in other fields and with the prestige of the 


Let our people realize it, show an - 
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illustrious place that you lately had held, and you 
showed in a new form your voluminous capacity for 
work and for getting work done, your humor that 
smoothed the rough places, your golden heart that has 
brought you love from every side, and, most of all, from 
your brethren whose tasks you have made happy and 
light. We grieve at your illness, but your spirit had 
given life an impulse that will abide whether you are with 
us or are away.” 


A golden heart that has brought love from every 
side, a humor that has made the tasks of his brethren 
happy and light, a spirit that has given life such an 
impulse that it will abide whether he is with us or 
away—what words are these to fall from the lips of 
sober jurists, what a great soul is one that deserves 
them! 

Golden Heart has gone away now, but the Judges. 
are right. He has given life an impulse that will 
abide. 

* * 


CHEER—CHEER—CHEER 


HEER, cheer, cheer,” is what the cardinal bird 
sings to us. Some wise men who know much 
about psychology and little about cardinals 

tell us that he does not say ‘‘cheer,”’ but that what he 
does say has to do with sex, and what we say he says 
is a ‘‘projection” and really shows us up too. But he 
does say “‘cheer’’—we have it on the evidence of our 
senses. Is anything else as trustworthy as the senses? 
If it were an intuition well might the critic scoff. But 
we heard the cardinal in February, when we were in a 
depressed state, and nobody could make anything of 
it but cheer. 

There may still be rough going ahead of us, 
but ‘cheer, cheer.”’ If not really here on those hot 
February days, spring is not far behind. 

Now in sight at least are the days when we shall 
sense this good world that God or Somebody has 
given us. A good solid crust it has, and trees that 
point to the sky, and little crocuses in the grass, and 
cardinal birds to sing cheer. 

If our readers live where there are no cardinals let 
them hear the cheer song in every bird; see cheer in 
the arbutus, feel it in the warm sunshine, smell it in 
the fresh turned earth or new mown hay. 

Whatever the editors or preachers say or print, 
go to the cardinal and his comrades, thou pessimist, 
consider his ways and be wise. 

* * 
TWO INTERESTING CONVENTIONS 

ONVENTIONS in Boston during the coming 
summer ought to be interesting, as Boston will 
be celebrating three hundred years of history. 

The General Sunday School Association will hold 
its annual convention July 6 to 9, and the National 
Young People’s Christian Union July 9 to 18. 

Ten pastors of Universalists churches around Bos- 
ton have united with Dr. Lowe in acting as host of 
these great gatherings. The sessions will be held in 
the Church of the Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, president of the General 
Sunday School Association, is taking personal charge 
of the preliminary arrangements for the one group. 
Mrs. Frank Fielder has been appointed chairman of 


the Convention Committee of the Y. P. C. U. and 
has opened an office at 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
The work of the General Sunday School Association 
for the convention will be divided among various 
committees. Mr. Carl Hempel of Lynn is chairman 
of the Program Committee. All the work for the 
young people, both program and entertainment, will 
! be done under the supervision of Mrs. Fielder’s com- 
“mittee. Mrs. Fielder may be better known to the 
great mass of Y. P. C. U. workers as Miss Myrtle 
Belyea, formerly president of the Massachusetts 
Y. P. C. U. and a member of the national executive 
| staff. 
Boston, always interesting because of its situation 
| on the eastern seaboard and its literary and historical 
associations, will offer many additional attractions to 
visitors this year. It will be swept and garnished for 
its guests. There will be extra concerts, pageants, 
and excursions. All New England will co-operate. 
From Machias Bay clear around to Long Island Sound 
doors will be opened to visitors. Tens of thousands 
of people are expected to come by motor. Coastwise 
steamers and the railroads will bring other thousands. 
The General Sunday School Association and the 
National Y. P. C. U. will be in the front rank of those 
who will give a glad welcome to visitors from all parts 
of the country. 
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* * 


THE NEWS SERVICE 


HE Federal Council news service, edited by Dr. 
Cavert, again crowded out this week, takes us 
among bishops and country pastors, to England 

and to Italy, to conventions and to the places of our 
daily toil. 

The bulletin tells us of growing concern in England 
over the relation of church and state and the enuncia- 
tion by the Archbishop of York of the principle stated 
by Archbishop Davidson: “It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple that the church, that is the bishops together with 
the clergy and laity, must in the last resort, when its 
mind has been fully ascertained, retain its inalienable 
right, in loyalty to our Lord and Savior Jesus, to for- 
mulate its faith in him and to arrange the expression 
of that holy faith in its form of worship.” In other 
words, no King or Parliament or Congress may inter- 
fere with our religious belief or our right to worship 
as we think best, individually and collectively. If 
this means fines and imprisonment, so must it be. 

The bulletin opens up library alcoves in China 
where students work. Dr. T. Z. Wellington Koo of 
the Student Department of the Y. M. C. A. in China 
gives interesting results of a study. The absorbing 
topic to Chinese students is politics. How could it 
be otherwise in China to-day? There is call for books 
dealing with conditions affecting the masses, im- 
patience with the merely romantic once so popular and 
absence of Christian literature. Librarians no longer 
dare to compromise themselves with the public by 
allowing such books. 

The Pope’s encyclical on education addressed to 
everybody is regarded as intended for the Fascists. 
The responsibility for education, says the Pope, is 
first on the church, and next on the family. The state 
may simply supplement. Mussolini has ignored the 
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document, but reiterated his own thesis, “The govern- 
ment must direct the spiritual education of its young 
people, since it is only in this way that Fascism can 
insure its own future.” 

The Interdenominational Conference on the City 
Church in Detroit and the session of the Methodist 
Council on Cities in Detroit were great gatherings. 
The old-fashioned city church is going. These con- 
ferences with their surveys, their studies. of shifting 
populations, their plans for well staffed churches 
strategically located, with team work between them, 
are full of hope. City churches are consolidating, 
specializing, adapting themselves to changed condi- 
tions, getting ready for successful work. 

The Vermont Commission on Country Life, “a 
unique project in adult education,” is grappling with 
the difficult problem of the country church. 

“Religion and the Changing World” is the sub- 
ject for the convention of the Religious Education 
Association in Cleveland, April 23-25. 

There are four new Episcopal bishops, Dean 
Scarlett of St. Louis at the head of the list. When 
such a man becomes bishop the whole world takes 
note. 

Thirteen hundred pastors of all denominations 
came together in Ohio in the Ohio Pastors’ Conven- 
tion. Similar gatherings have .been held in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Indiana and _ Illinois. 
They have had ‘‘a phenomenal success.” 

So the news gatherer keeps us informed. Dr. 
Cavert sits in a watch tower. The things he tells us 
show us that we are living in stirring times. 

Churches are not going to die, but they are going 
to be greatly changed. Those that will die will be the 
ones we can not reach with the healing, stimulating 


serums of progress. 
* * 


MOTORING TO CHURCH 


WO men drove seventy miles to attend our church 
last Sunday,” writes Dr. Walter Macpherson 
of Joliet, ‘“‘and they said that it was worth the 

effort.” This reminds us of the slogan that Dr. 
Bradley, our New Hampshire Superintendent, con- 
tinually holds up before the people of his state: ‘“Your 
automobile will carry you to church as well as away 
from it.” 

* * 


LITTLE THINGS IN THE MINISTRY 
V. Bullying the Servants 
OO many of us, we fear, are not careful to speak 
politely to waiters, servants, porters and other 
people whom we regard as social inferiors. In 
the sight of God there are no inferiors except on the 
basis of character, but that is another story. Here we 
note a disposition to show how well we live at home 
by running down what is served us in a restaurant, 
to display our knowledge of travel by damning the 
conveyance we are in, and to work off our impatience 
with our subscribers, our wives, or our parishioners, 
on the servants. Most of them do their best. That 
best is generally as good as we need. Bullying ser- 
vants, especially waiters in restaurants, is small busi- 
ness. 
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Jesus and Modern Science 
J. Selden Strong * 


ees] COMMON conception of science is that it i 
the learning, or the possession, of facts. 
Those who know the facts are scientific, 
and those who do not know them are not 


scientific. 

But knowing facts is only the beginning of science. 
Beside the possession of facts, or data, there must be 
the scientific mind, and the scientific method. A man 
may possess a great array of data and know how to 
use many scientific discoveries, but he can not be 
classed as a scientist unless he applies the scientific 
method to his data and reaches out toward new dis- 
coveries. 

We can find many twelve-year-old boys who know 
a great deal about the universe that never came to the 
mind of Plato or of Aristotle, yet this possession of 
facts does not rank them as philosophers above these 
ancient men. Many high school graduates have 
knowledge of electricity that Galileo never came upon, 
but that does not place them beside him as scientists. 
It is not the encyclopedic knowledge of facts that 
makes the scientist. Indeed, such knowledge might 
result in the scattering of effort. Research must be 
limited in its scope for any one man. He may not 
even chose one whole department of study, as chem- 
istry, he must choose some particular field in that 
great subject if he would shine as a scientist. 

With some background of knowledge and ex- 
perience a man chooses his field of research; he gathers 
in that field all possible data; he experiments and 
studies endlessly; he classifies and eliminates, and at 
last brings forth his conclusions, his discoveries or his 
inventions, and then we accept him as a scientist. 

In such a view of the question, could Jesus be 
spoken of as having the qualifications of a scientist? 
Our first thought in considering this question would 
perhaps be that our knowledge of chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, geology and other like subjects is mostly 
so recent that Jesus does not come within the sphere of 
science at all. But on second thought we realize that 
this view is one-sided. When we recall Greek art, 
architecture, literature and philosophy, Roman politi- 
cal leadership, the temples, pyramids and sphinxes of 
Egypt, the recovered cities of Chaldea and Babylonia, 
and the religious genius of the Hebrew prophets, we 
realize that, for all our progress, we are only apt pu- 
pils of those men who laid the foundations of our 
civilization. With all this in mind we are better 
prepared to consider the scientific mindedness of 
Jesus. 

Jesus chose a field of study and research. It was 
the realm of the spiritual life. In that field he is still 
the Master. Throughout his youth and early man- 
hood he gathered a considerable amount of data in his 
chosen subject. Clearly he was familiar with the 
scriptures of the Old Testament, and had pondered on 
ethical precept and historic lesson as found on their 
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pages. Klausner in his “Jesus of Nazareth” claims 
also, as evident in the teachings of Jesus, that he was 
familiar with the literature of his own time and the 
period immediately preceding, and he thinks of him 
as being almost avid in his reading of all accessible 
books. 

It is almost certain, too, that Jesus came in con- 
tact with the ideas of the Greek philosophy. We 
often think of Nazareth, the home of Jesus, as being a 
mountain village far removed from places of import- 
ance. This is not by any means true. It was not 
far from the great caravan route that came up along 
the coast from Egypt and crossed the plain of Esdrae- 
lon just south of the village, while on the north, but 
an hour’s walk away, was situated the large city of 
Scythopolis, for a long time the capital of Galilee, and 
otherwise important in history and commerce. Galilee 
itself had once been a Greek province, and in Jesus’ 
time there was still a large Greek population in north- 
ern Palestine. Greek merchants were everywhere, 
the Greek language was the language of commerce 
and literature. Greek names were common in Jew- 
ish families, suggesting that marriages between the 
two races had been common. Several of Jesus’ dis- 
ciples had Greek names. Even if Jesus did not come 
in contact with Greek ideas directly, there were writ- 
ings, like the book of Ecclesiasticus, which showed 
strongly the influence of Greek thought, that would 
bring these ideas to him. 

Jesus was a loving and observant student of na- 
ture. This is evident from the frequent allusions 
which he makes to the ways and habits of the crea- 
tures of wood and field. How familiarly he speaks of 
the birds and the animals, the flowers, the trees, the 
phenomena of nature! How often he finds in them 
illustrative material for spiritual lessons! 

That Jesus was a student of men is also plain. 
It is remarked of him that “he knew what was in 
man.” Our reading in the Gospels of his dealing with 
people confirms this statement. We find him in- 
terpreting the character of those he meets. He reads 
their faces, their expression, their bearing, their ges- 
tures, the truth behind their words, and often has a 
clearer understanding of them than they have them- 
selves; and in many cases, as with his disciples, he 
not only sees what there is but as well the possibility 
of fine things to be. 

Lastly, Jesus has his own experience to draw from 
in spiritual things. As we read the accounts of his 
life and ministry as given in the Gospels, and such de- 
scriptions as are rendered of his emotions and reac- 
tions, we feel that in his own person there was a rich 
source of material for the understanding of his chosen 
subject. And besides this of course he had a more 
or less intimate knowledge of the religious experience 
of those about him. 

Jesus showed great discernment in the use of his 
material. We have already remarked that it is not 
enough to gather an immense amount of data, or to 
make a great number of experiments; a scientist must 
have a sense of what is relevant to his purpose of dis- 
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covery and what is not. In a most remarkable way 
| Jesus possessed this sense. From the writings of the 
Seriptures, from the traditions of the elders, from 
common philosophy as it was expressed in ordinary 
conversation, from such ideas as percolated into Jewish 
' thought from outside sources, he selected and em- 
| phasized the themes and principles that have given 
| him his place in history as a teacher. Occasionally a 
| writer brings forth the suggestion that all the things 
that Jesus taught had been taught somewhere at some 
time by other men. That is a questionable state- 
/ ment. But if it were a proven fact, Jesus would still 
| be the great teacher, because all these themes came to 
| expression in his ministry in a most beautiful way. 
And he is to be credited, not only with this wonderful 
achievement, but with so forcibly and correctly plac- 
ing his emphasis that the irrelevant and unimportant 
elements in religious consideration sink into the back- 
ground. The material that Jesus discarded speaks as 
eloquently for him as that which he used. 

But there are very few people who study the life 
of Jesus who will be content to accept this discrimina- 
tion as the whole of Jesus’ teaching mission. They 
are convinced that he not only edited the ethical and 
religious thought of the past, but also brought in 
fundamental constructive principles of his own. 

From his study of nature and of men, and from 
his contemplation of God, Jesus developed the thought 
of a universe. We do not mean by this statement 
that he set forth the concept of the stellar universe 
as we view it to-day, but that he sensed the oneness 
of things; he looked by the superficial conflicts and 
contradictions of life and saw a consistent and benevo- 
lent purpose behind them. For Jesus, the world was 
a unity from the dust to humanity. He had a full 
sense of the divine immanence. The God who is the 
father of men is also the God who created the world 
and cares for all life upon it. The birds and the ani- 
mals are His creatures, the objects of His providence, 
the flowers are His beautiful handiwork, the sun and 
the rain do His bidding, and everywhere are the evi- 
dences of His wisdom and love. 

Jesus’ universe is an ordered universe. For him 
the haphazard and the fortuitous have ceased. The 
God who is the background of the world is a faithful, 
loving father, not a whimsical or fickle Deity. He will 
not upset the order of things out of spite. We can 
depend upon Him. Cause and effect will always 
operate, the seeker will be the finder, and the needed 
truth will be given to him who asks for it. 

This ordered condition of things in the world we 
describe under the term law. Jesus recognized this 
factor in his study of life and being. Law to him was 
real, but it was not a thing in itself, it was the mani- 
festation of God’s orderly faithfulness, both in the 
realm of men and of things. Since Jesus sensed that 
the same Being who caused the growth of the flowers 
caused also the birth of the spiritual man, it was easily 
possible for him to explain the things of the spirit 
through biological illustration and biological law, and 
define the conditions of spiritual living. This service 
he did not render in a formal thesis, but by proverb 
and aphorism, picture and parable, conversation and 
questionnaire, and so pithily put as to be remembered 
by his disciples and saved for us in the Gospels. 


In the Sermon on the Mount we find various 
renderings of ethical and spiritual law. The Beati- 
tudes, though inspirational in form and purpose, are 
really expressions of spiritual law and present the 
requirements for a well-rounded religious life. Each 
Beatitude is accompanied by a reason. Each spirit- 
ual effect is attained by the fulfilment of a definite 
law. 

Along with the Beatitudes as expressions of 
spiritual law we can place the Golden Rule, the com- 
mand to love one’s enemies and to forgive those who 
wrong us, the call for reality in alms-giving, in prayer 
and fasting, the need for clean thinking, the necessity 
of the strait gate and the narrow way and the promise 
that the seeker shall be the finder: each one a law 
of life and each one with a clear reason assigned for 
Titve 

From time to time as Jesus speaks of the kingdom 
of God, he names certain qualifications that are neces- 
sary for entrance to its citizenship. This does not 
come by inheritance, or gift, it must be achieved by 
the fulfilment of its laws. Men must be childlike, 
spiritually awakened, forgiving of spirit, clean of 
heart, of kindly disposition, obedient to God’s will, 
faithful in service. 

But perhaps the aptest illustration of this thought 
method of Jesus is found in his conversation with the 
young ruler. In answer to the youth’s question re- 
garding entrance into eternal life he said, “If thou 
wouldest enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
We might paraphrase it thus, “If you would enter into 
the life eternal, you must fulfil the conditions of that 
life.” When the young man protested that he had 
kept all the laws which Jesus quoted for him, includ- 
ing that of love to one’s neighbor as one’s self, the 
Master proceeded to explain that there was one re- 
quirement which he had not met; he had interpreted 
the command “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” in a negative way. He had not fulfilled, nor 
was he yet willing to fulfil, that requirement as a law 
of personal, brotherly service. ‘‘He went away sor- 
rowful, for he had great possessions.” 

Jesus expresses the fact of spiritual law occasion- 
ally in another form, cause and consequence, often 
with the thought of warning. A good tree produces 
good fruit, and a poor tree poor fruit; we do not gather 
grapes from the thorn bush, nor figs from the thistles; 
a good man with noble motives produces good effects 
in life, while the man of evil motive produces evil 
effects. ‘““‘With what judgment ye judge ye shall be 
judged, and with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.” “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

In one of the most vivid of his parables, that of 
the sheep and the goats, Jesus assigns the conse- 
quences that come upon those on the right and those 
on the left to the kind of life that they have been liv- 
ing. People who have shown themselves kindly and 
helpful in heart and deed inherit the blessing; people 
of selfish life and activities come in for utter condem- 
nation. There is no magic about all this. We are 
not lost or saved by accident, or divine partiality, or 
oversight. The result depends upon our meeting the 
requirements of life, our obedience to the divine will, 
our friendship with God and man. 
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Jesus had a keen sense of historic progress and 
development. Near the beginning of his ministry he 
declared, “‘I am not come to destroy but to fulfil.” 
He recognized the wonderful spiritual values in the 
past life of his people. He felt that they must not be 
disregarded, that they were a foundation to build 
upon. But he saw clearly also that there were other 
values, and that these needed expression and cham- 
pionship. He could not take the prevailing view of 
scribe and elder that their religion was complete and 
unalterable, and he gave himself sacrificially that men 
might come to a larger knowledge of the truth. Nor 
did Jesus make the mistake of thinking, as so many 
leaders of thought have done, that he had spoken the 
last word upon his chosen theme, or that he had com- 
pleted a reform movement. ‘We find him telling his 
disciples at the last that they should come into posses- 
sion of more truth and that they should render great- 
er service. His word was a leaven which in process of 
time should pervade the thinking of humanity, but 
not without the effort of those who should follow him 
and adopt his method of thought and life. 

Jesus was committed to the principle of progress. 
He believed that this world was an improvable world, 
and that the men in it were improvable. This latter 
proposition needs no elaboration, for all about him 
Jesus found men who responded to his inspiring teach- 
ing and his forceful personality, and presented as- 
tonishing improvements in mentality and character. 
The former proposition, that Jesus thought the world 
improvable, is not quite so clear. It was not alto- 
gether clear to his own disciples. Yet this conception 
is firmly embedded in Jesus’ preaching of the kingdom 
of God. We might say that Jesus was an individual- 
ist, and with considerable truth. But the kingdom 
of God is not an individualist but a social conception. 
It goes beyond the field of pure individualism and 
brings men into fellowship to work together for a 
common purpose and for common benefit. 

Jesus conceived of men in their true estate as 
children of God, spiritual beings, though many of 
them have not awakened to their true character. It 
was his mission to awaken them. Then on the basis 
of their awakened spiritual nature they must neces- 
sarily formulate anew their relationship one to an- 
other, they should be a spiritual brotherhood, a heay- 
enly kingdom. Jesus believed in progress. He be- 
lieved that the men of his own time could improve 
upon what had gone before. He believed that suc- 
ceeding generations could do better than his was doing. 
This vision of Jesus wherein the seething, chaotic 
world of his time should become a kingdom of brother- 
ly souls, together with the ways and means by which 
this project should be attained, we may regard as the 
great constructive thought which Jesus presents for 
the progress of humanity. This is the great induc- 
tion which he makes from his study of religion and 
history, his solution of the problem of society. If 
Jesus had been given to the making of slogans he 
might have put it thus, “Better people, in a better 
world.” 

But that feature of Jesus’ teaching which is most 
strikingly suggestive of modern science, is his use of 
biological illustration to interpret spiritual phenomena. 
This fact becomes especially significant when we recall 


that Jesus was by occupation a carpenter, and so 
would be expected to use illustrations largely from his 
own activities. That he did this but rarely, and in- 
stead pointed continually to the phenomena of nature 
for the elucidation of spiritual truth, is evidence that 
he chose this field of illustration advisedly. 

With Jesus religion was not a matter of form, or 
ceremony, or traditional observance. Religion was a 
vital thing to him, he tried his best to separate it from 
all these things. He declined to take part in cere- 
monial washings and fastings, and refused to find value 
in them. Even the tithing of income he considered a 
small matter as compared with justice, mercy and 
faith. What a man was in his inner life, the kind of 
activities he engaged in, the sort of relationship 

which he maintained with his fellow men, his attitude 
toward God, here was the field of religion. 

To illustrate and set forth his view of religion, 
Jesus appeals to life about him. Incidents in the 
experience of householders, stewards, servants, shep- 
herds, travelers, merchants, farmers, kings; social 
occasions, personal adventures, little scenes of real 
life, are graphically presented and made to serve as 
interpretations of religious truth. But even more 
significant than these sketches from life are the par- 
ables of the sower, the mustard seed, the leaven, the 
seed cast into the ground, for they bring in the idea of 
the organic, of growth and development—‘“‘First the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

As we ponder, then, the words of Jesus, we feel 
that there is no essential conflict between his teaching 
and the justified conclusions of modern science. We 
have thought of such a discrepancy only because of a 
traditional] state of mind, an inherited theology, where- 
in the static, the formal and the mechanical have held 
sway. It is such preconceptions, not the teachings 
of Jesus, that have come in conflict with science. 
There is a very definite likeness between the Master’s 
way of thinking and hisattitude toward life and truth, 
and that of the modern searcher for truth and reality. 
One wonders if Jesus’ teaching is not really the dynam- 
ic which is in the modern passion for progress and 
reality. At least this fact is patent, that all the prog- 
ress which has been made in modern science has taken 
place among those peoples where the teaching of Jesus 
has been most familiar. 

It may seem to many that this presentation of 
Jesus as scientific minded, as arriving at his conclu- 
sions through careful thought and study, excludes 
the element of inspiration in accounting for the origi- 
nality, universality and depth of his thinking. But 
this does not follow unless we conceive of science as 
a purely logical process. But it is more than that. 
Science has an inspirational element as well as a logical 
one. Many a truth now freely accepted had its first 
expression in the imagination or intuition of some 
scientist long before it could be demonstrated, as, for 
example, Faraday’s thought of light as an electrical 
phenomenon, which he conceived late in his career, but 
which he had to leave to others to verify. 

Professor Pupin in “The New Reformation” 
speaks of Clerk Maxwell, the great English physicist, 
as a poet as well as a scientist, and says of him: “A 
great natural philosopher like Maxwell can not be 
limited to efforts of this kind (7. e., extracting from 


known experimental facts all the logical conse- 
quences). His intuition will not permit, and a subtle 
intuition is one of the rarest gifts of science.” 

We find, then, that the form of Jesus’ thinking was 
dynamic, developmental, biological, and that there is 
| no fatal discrepancy between him and the modern 
| scientist. Indeed, we may say that the real follower 
of Jesus is not the one who stays by the exact wording 
' of statements made by Jesus, but one who takes the 
thoughts of Jesus and rethinks them for himself, and 
relates them to life and environment as they are in his 


FH|HEN Jesus taught the Universal Father- 

Mi hood of God he uttered the master-thought 
, 4 of his Gospel. It was a wonderful enough 

MrGO| conception then, when brutal force ruled 
the world from imperial Rome to the despotism of 
the Orient. The thought of a divine Father’s love 
as the supreme reality in that world of blood and iron 
was well-nigh incredible. But how surpassingly 
wonderful is the thought in this day of wider horizons! 

We do not know the cosmogony of Jesus. He 
spoke of the rising of the sun on the evil and the good, 
and of the falling of the rain on the just and the un- 
just; of the movements of the wind, the signs of the 
sky, the springing of the seed, the life of the bird, and 
the beauty of the flower—that was all, or was he 
thinking of starry worlds when he said: In my Father’s 
house are many mansions? God was the Father in 
this simple world. How far his thought reached out 
into Creation we do not know. 

Modern science has shown us a very different 
cosmos. In it our world, our solar system, even our 
universe, is negligible in comparison with the countless 
universes which, in magnificent array, throng the 
infinite depths of space. As the mind shrinks awe- 
stricken before the revelations of astronomy and the 
sister sciences, how much greater the need in this our 
day of the stabilizing thought of Fatherhood, the 
divinely-given antidote to despair! 

Did Jesus grasp the thought of to-day? We do 
not know. But we do know that with inspired in- 
tuition he laid the unshakable foundation for all time 
on which we may securely stand amid the bewildering 
evolutions of science, glad in our Father’s work, re- 
joicing in our divine ancestry, sure of our immortal 
destiny. How this conception lifts us out of our 
physical insignificance in the presence of nature into 
the greatness of our spiritual relationship to God, the 
_ infinite Spirit in whom we live and move and have 

our being. What a mighty dynamic is the thought of 
the Universal Fatherhood of God! 

It may be said that a strong man does not want 
to look to a divine Father for leading; that he has 
done with the childish attitude and feels himself 
“captain of his soul.’ But the filial attitude of the 
Christian is not childish. It is rather the attitude of 
an heir, a co-heir with Christ, to vast, uncompre- 
hended powers and riches of the physical and spiritual 
worlds. We must become as little children, child- 
like, but not childish, ready to receive our Father’s 
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own time. There is no finality of statement either in 
science or religion. Each generation must think life 
for itself if it is to be virile and progressive. It is 
deadening to accept unchallenged all the statements 
of the past as adequate for present moods. Every 
age must express truth in its own way, interpret life 
in its own language, and solve its own problems. 
And to do this honestly, faithfully and with earnest 
desire to discern the truth and to serve mankind, is to 
do in a later generation that which Jesus did in his own, 
is to be really Christian. 


The Master-Thought 


Henry Nehemiah Dodge 


gifts, else we remain preoccupied with objects within 
that narrow horizon of which each seems to himself to 
be the center. 

To the receptive, childlike mind of the scientist, 
sitting meekly in Nature’s presence, wonderful visions 
appear, and straightway the sun paints pictures in 
color photography, the spectroscope analyzes the 
substance. of the heavenly orbs, the X-ray looks 
through living flesh and solid iron, the airship navi- 
gates the newly-conquered sky, and voices of the 
wireless telephone whisper round the globe—‘mir- 
acles” all, gifts from our Father to the receptive 
mind of man. 

It was Sir Isaac Newton, famous mathematician, 
scientist and philosopher, who said: ‘‘I do not know 
what I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem 
to have been like a boy playing on the seashore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble, or a prettier shell, than ordinary, while the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.’’ 

God is immanent in Creation. He evolves 
Creation from Himself. If He stoops to watch the 
crystal, the living germ and the electron, He also 
stoops to watch and guide me, for I am His child. 
I can “think His thoughts after Him,” and, as far as 
I can grasp them, they satisfy my mental faculties. 
I feel that I am His child because I can trace inven- 
tion and design, similar to my own thought processes, 
in the laws that rule the heavens and the tiny cell. 
There is a similarity in the working of my mind, in 
however restricted degree, to the operation of the 
Mind that speaks to me through nature. Therefore, 
I am His child, weak and often helpless, but capable of 
unending growth toward His transcendent Being. 
Here is medicine for our doubts, our fears, our woes. 
Weare heirs of a magnificent destiny, of which neither 
our folly nor all the powers of evil can deprive us. 

It may be said that the proposition of Father- 
hood can not be mathematically or logically proved. 
This may be said of many truths. Yet this has the 
authority of a scientific hypothesis which meets all 
the requirements of a problem. The fact of the Di- 
vine Paternity meets all the requirements and solves 
all the difficulties and problems of private, national, 
and international life. It lifts Man from the physical 
to the spiritual life—and what is the physical com- 
pared to the spiritual, even here upon the earth? 

But what of the deadly forces of nature which 
seem bent on man’s injury or destruction—the cy- 
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clone, the earthquake and volcano, fire and flood, 
sweeping away thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren to indiscriminate ruin, pitiless, relentless? 
Where is the Divine Fatherhood in all this horror? 

O Mother Earth, who dost our spirits clothe 

In garments plucked from thy maternal breast 

On which we hang, is there no word more clear, 

No speech more simple, more articulate, 

Than thine? 

Thou breathest fire, and man—ah, what is he? 

A drop of dew, a moth in the furnace flame! 

Panting thy bosom heaves, proud cities reel, 

And frighted nations tremble at thine ire. 

Thy cyclones desolate, thy lightnings kill, 

Thy gory monsters tear and thirst for blood. 

Thou hast no pity for the weak; thy smiles 

Are for the masterful, for them alone. 

Is there no heart the feeble to befriend, 

No arm outstretched the perishing to save? 


We must revise our estimate of death. When 
Jesus said of the little birds, ““One of them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Father,” if he meant 
anything, he meant that it was well with the dead 
bird; not merely that God noted its fall, but that it 
was still inHis care. If the dead bird is ‘‘not without 
your Father,” it is with Him, and who shall say it 
has not life on some higher plane? All creation is 
vital. Death is but a change in the infinite evolution 
of being. 

Theodore Parker long ago wrote: “‘God is on the 
shore of the stream of human history—infinite power, 


wisdom, justice, love; God is in the air above it where 


floats the sparrow that fell, falling to its bliss—in the 
waters, in every dimple, in every bubble, in each 
atom of every drop. And at the end the stream 
falls into the sea—that Amazon of human history, 
under the line of providence, on the equator of the 
world—falls into the great ocean of eternity; and not 
a dimple that deepens and whirls away, not a bubble 
that breaks, not a single atom of a drop, is lost. All 
fall into the ocean of blessedness which is the bosom 
of love.” 
Dumb creatures’ eyes 
That often look so wistfully at me, 
I, wondering, may hereafter see 
Beneath celestial skies. 
And every bird that greets the dawn, 
Or seeks its food upon the dewy lawn, 
Or wanders free and fearless in the height, 
Or throws its melancholy plaint upon the night, 
May in some cloudless country—who shall say?— 
Rejoice in larger life, and sing alway 
His praises, every creature chanting: All is well! 
Yea, every beast at whose terrific voice the forests tremble 
May, when the forces of Almighty Love at last assemble, 
With his full diapason swell the symphony of praise. 


We know that no substance, no force, is lost; it 
changes form, but all energy is conserved. Shall we 
think, then, that life, the most wonderful and potent 
of all forces, is ever extinguished? 

Methinks the tide of life that flows from God 
Will strew no useless wreckage on the strand; 
Nor leave a periwinkle perishing for food 
In any inlet where it once has poured its flood; 
But rolling on in mighty surges vast— 
Life sprung from God, too vital to be lost 
In dark oblivion or to chaos tossed— 


Will somehow bless all creatures at the last, 
Through evolutions infinitely grand. 


Man craves for mystery; here is one indeed, 
As deep, as high, as boundless as his need; 
Go ponder well before, with rule and line, 
You take the measure of the Love Divine! 


If Jesus has given us the master-thought in his 
revelation of Fatherhood, may he not have given us 
the master-key to the mystery of the ‘destructive’ 
forces of nature and of death in his tender word of 
prophecy for the dead bird at his feet? 

We must revise our estimate of death. It is not 
the dark and narrow door to the grave, but the shining 
portal to higher life for all of God’s creatures. Somuch 
may we deduce from the gracious words of Jesus 
about the dead sparrow, and, for those who ean re- 
ceive it, from the testimony of those who in our time 
have been, like the man whom St. Paul knew, “caught 
up into Paradise,” and have brought us wonderful 
and comforting messages from thence. 

If Jesus had taught nothing else, his promulgation 
of the master-conception of Fatherhood would have 
given him pre-eminence over all other leaders of 
thought. Whether he had the omniscience of Deity, 
but concealed from his followers his knowledge of the 
universe and of the laws of nature which modern 
science reveals, or whether his knowledge was limited 
to that of his time, is a question for deep and reverent 
study—but whether God or man or both, he pro- 
claimed the master-thought for our time as well as his. 

Man has at all times and in all places worshiped, 
in some sort, a higher power, either of good or evil. 
Though feeling himself ‘‘captain of his soul,”’ he knows 
that One higher than captain is in supreme command. 
Him he either adores or fears—mostly fears—whether 
it be Moloch, Jove, or Jehovah. Into this pantheon 
of fear Jesus introduced his revelation of the Universal 
Father of mankind, whose nature is Love; who brought 
us into being, that He might rejoice in the companion- 
ship of offspring. ‘Be ye therefore perfect,” says 
Jesus, “‘as your Father in Heaven is perfect’’—perfect 
in knowledge, wisdom, justice, love—a challenge to 
eternal growth and attainment, which alone can 
satisfy the immortal man. 

* * * 
THE ATHEIST* 
Jeffrey W. Campbell 
I scorn your theist’s washed out creed, 
Religious faith is barren sod. 
Turn from your simp’ring, senile prayers— 
I swear by God there is no God. 


Serve that which bids Mankind ascend, 
Yield only conscience’s prick and prod, 
Live but to magnify the good— 
I swear by God there is no God. 


My world is ruled by Love alone, 
I cringe at no Almighty’s rod, 

My soul seeks that which becks me up— 
I swear by God there is no God. 


*Debate in the Leader office led to writing Mr. Campbell to 
ask if this poem were ironical. We were informed most emphati- 
cally that it was. Mr. Campbell is a Negro student in the The- 
ological School of St. Lawrence University. 
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VII. 


s]NOTHER chapter in the history of the Uni- 
A| versalist church in Washington is drawing 
to a close. There were fourteen years in 
halls, forty-two years in the old church at 


|  Phirteenth and L Streets, and now almost five years 


in theaters. A new chapter will begin, probably on 
| Palm Sunday, with the opening of a beautiful new 
! Memorial Church at Sixteenth and S Streets. 

On the eve of Washington’s Birthday we left 
- Boston—both a little the worse for wear, the Madame 


| with the fag-end of a severe grippe cold, I with a 


| bunged eye, bunged teeth and bunged disposition. 
We-were not fleeing the rigors of winter, for it had been 
68 degrees Thursday and about as warm the day we 
| left. But we wanted a story about the Washington 
church for the paper, we wanted also to move furni- 


| ture, and we wanted rest. 


The flags were flying in Washington when we 
arrived on the morning of the 22d. .The weather 
was mild and sunny, and as we drove up Massachusetts 
Avenue people already were starting out with a holi- 
day look about them. 

Just to be in Washington on Washington’s Birth- 
day isacelebration. To those at all familiar with the 
history every turn speaks of the first President. The 
dome of the Capitol which greets us as we emerge 
from the station seems to say, ‘““Here George Washing- 
ton marched with Old Federal Lodge No. 1, F. and 
A. M., to lay the corner-stone in 1792.” The little 
red houses on New Jersey Avenue tell the initiated 
he once owned a block of them. Somewhere between 
the station and M Street we doubtless cut across the 
line of the old stage route that he followed from 
Georgetown to Philadelphia and New York. The 
Washington Monument rises in splendor. The name 
of the city is his great memorial. 

No, I was not thinking all these high thoughts 
as we drove up Massachusetts and Connecticut 
Avenues. My thoughts probably ran: “Sixty cents, 
seventy cents, I wonder if the meter will reach a 
dollar. Have I change? Is my black-suit case in 
front there? Aha, there’s the old church. Fourteen 
seventeen Massachusetts looks well cared for. Won- 
der if the markets are open on a holiday. Damn this 
business of dentists.’ 

As I flung open the bedroom window in our 
apartment, the song of the mocking-bird greeted us. 
In ten minutes he was on the window ledge to eat our 
peanuts. The cardinal in his most brilliant plumage 
was not far behind. The little tufted tit called in the 
distance. Going to the kitchen we saw one tree in 
blossom, the soft or silver maple. The Norway 
maple and the sugar maple in the same row were still 
sound asleep. The white oaks looked like the dead 
of winter. But a willow down the hill toward upper 
Nineteenth Street showed green. » 

There were the usual celebrations—Sons and other 
Sons and Daughters. “No entangling alliances,” 
“America first,” “Big Navy,’’ reached me by radio 
from some distant city as I stopped on a street corner. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
A Sunday in Washington 


Johannes 


We all know the tedious story. I also heard the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce as I went to buy a 
paper later that day. His voice coming by radio filled 
the little delicatessen shop—a very interesting account 
of Washington the “Business Man.” I sat down, the 
cat jumped on my lap and so I heard the speech. 

But our real celebration was sitting out in the 
sunshine. There were first little preliminaries such as 
two dentists, X-rays, poking and prodding, to get 
through with. I had also some marketing to do. 
And I ran in to see two intimate friends. Then we 
gave the ultra violet rays a chance to get in their heal- 
ing work as we sat in the little park near our apart- 
ment. 

But this story deals with Sunday. What.a gray 
morning! I walked over the Calvert Street bridge at 
seven-thirty to catch the Colonel starting off for New 
York in his ear. The car was en route for the dock of 
a transport to carry it to the Philippines, where the 
Colonel also is headed. The walk over the bridge 
always gives one a view up Rock Creek Park, and this 
morning the park lay in a fog as beautiful as I ever 
saw. Up out of the soft grays from the woods dimly 
showing came the cheery whistle of the cardinal. 
The néw bridge just below, the Connecticut Avenue 
bridge, could hardly be seen in the fog. One could 
be sure Borah was crossing at just this hour to get 
his saddle horse and start up the gorge. What an 
inspiring, what a maddening, man! He always rides 
alone. An occasional gallop in a gay crowd would do 
him good and make his political judgments better. 

My brother’s apartment looked like ‘‘Death’s 
warping bars,” as “Rip” Pushaw of Pittsfield, Me., 
would say—and “then some.” My sister-in-law is a 
champion packer and she takes everything but the 
electric fixtures. If she keeps within forty-two trunks 
she is traveling light. Everything from piano to 
ironing board goes to Manila. She gave testimony to 
the effect that when she supposed the Colonel was at 
his office on the afternoon of Washington’s Birthday too 
busy to help pack, she found him at night-fall in his 
bed waking up from a refreshing sleep. Evidence was 
admitted and judgment against the Colonel was 
duly entered. 

In church that morning, at the Ambassador 
Theater, we were struck by the improvement in the 
choir. It is a mixed choir of twenty-four voices, and 
their second anthem, “‘Behold the Master Passeth 
By,’ by Stevenson, was magnificently rendered. Dr. 
Haines is under fire, like every choirmaster, but is 
sustaining himself well. 

Dr. Perkins preached a sermon appropriate to 
Washington’s Birthday. It was on “Washington, 
a Great Spiritual Adventurer.” So great was the 
impression made by the sermon that a young man 
went to Dr. Perkins after the service and asked per- 
mission to put the sermon in a pamphlet and circulate 
it at his own expense. _ The sermon will appear soon 
in the Christian Leader. Dr. Perkins dealt effectively 
with the way men use “no entangling alliances” in 
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Washington’s Farewell Address to keep us from taking 
our fair share of the necessary work of the world. 
“Tt simply is not true,’ he said, “‘that Europe has a 
set of interests in which we have no concern. How 
can any man say that when he thinks of the resistless 
strength of the current which swept us into the world 
war?” Another fine utterance was: ‘‘We are recreant 
to the example and life of Washington if we invoke 
his historic name to cloak our timidity.”’ 

In spite of exclamations of friends who have 
visited the new church since the windows were put in, 
I was not prepared for the beauty that I looked upon 
Sunday with Dr. Perkins. 

The pastor met me at four o’clock on a dark 
Sunday afternoon, and we went straight into the 
main auditorium of the church. The scaffolding had 
been removed, but the pews had not been put in. I 
found myself looking at some of the most beautiful 
stained glass that I have seen in this country. How 
with the money at their disposal they have been able 
to get so much is an enigma. Of course the key to it 
all lies in an architect who has taken more than pro- 
fessional interest in the matter, and a pastor who has 
lived almost literally day and night on the job. I 
was looking into glass whose color was only deepened 
and enriched by the dark day. The windows scintil- 
late when the sun strikes them, it is said, but all 
agree that nothing can surpass the depth and richness 
of color in the twilight or in a storm. 


The main chancel window, the side windows, the 
rose window, are of equal beauty—all different but so 
near alike that they go well together. 

The chancel window is given in honor of those 
who worshiped in halls and who built the Church of 
Our Father—all those, in short, connected with the 
old Universalist society on the foundation of which 
has come the Universalist National Memorial Church. 
It is hoped that it will be a tie between the past and 
the present, carry over the connection between those 
who struggled against great odds to establish the 
church and the era of work on a national scale. 

The new church awakens enthusiasm. Con- 
fidence in the project, which may have been weakened 
during the years of struggle and opposition, will come 
back as one sees the beautiful building. I was re- 
assured about one matter that has troubled many of 
us. Inability to change an alley and misunderstand- 
ing about the percentage of land that may be occupied 
compelled us to build a church considerably short- 
ened. It seemed almost certain, that it would look 
too short, but it does not. It is large enough to be 
dignified. It is small enough to be usable. And the 
proportions are good. 

Of the church and parish house detailed de- 
scriptions will be given later. The work on the 
church and parish house is proceeding. It seems 
practically certain that the first service in the new 
church will be on Palm Sunday. 


Many Kinds of Universalists 


VI. 


Methods of Study 


Elbert W. Whippen 


=a | am not greatly mistaken, the liberalism of 
Channing and of the originators of our be- 
loved communion, in addition to its rediscovery 
me} of the God of Christ and the essential integrity 
and beauty of human nature which the love of God 
and of man imply, made one other not unessential 
contribution to modern life. It was the reassertion of 
the primal importance and the essential validity of 
reason. In the spontaneous impulse of true scholars 
they capitalized it sometimes as Reason. In this 
concern for reason they were not originators entirely, 
but children of the Enlightenment and of the modern 
temper of Europe. Yet there was, I think, an origi- 
nality about them which makes our liberalism the 
joyous beneficiary of a noble tradition of reason. 

It was important, indeed, to have reasserted the 
need of reason in dealing with man’s destiny and 
spiritual delights. . For the newer orthodoxy had so 
emphasized faith as to pervert the element of reason 
in religion. Perhaps as few others in our land to-day 
we can claim therefore the ancestry of reasonable men. 

This would appear to place a heavier responsi- 
bility upon us to use reason in all its fullness in our 
efforts for greater clarity, depth and richness. The 
appeal to reason has come to be a sort of shibboleth 
in contemporary life. It remains to askif all that goes 
for reason, or Reason, is reasonable and good. 

It may, then, be fairly suggested that behind the 
desire for reason in religion—or in science—lies the 
matter of methods of study. Simply to claim to be 


within reason is obviously not final. It is also neces- 
sary to test truth, and to consider ways of reaching 
this truth. It may be that those most certain of their 
sweet reasonableness are essentially in error. This 
suggests that we pause to touch upon the subject of 
methods of study. 

If one turns to another field he finds fundamental 
principles of interesting suggestiveness. Let us for a 
moment jump in thought to the consideration of 
finality in literature. Occasionally a professor in 
some college steps forward to deny the primary great- 
ness of Shakespeare. He discusses with fluid and 
fervid feeling the mistake which literary scholars and 
the rank and file of men have made. Shakespeare 
is overrated. He is not really original. See how his 
plots were borrowed! Hisstyleisarchaic. His drama 
isbad. Andsoacaseis built up to put the prominent 
Elizabethan in his place. . , 

This is less commonly done of Shakespeare, to 
be sure, than of other less fixed planets in the literary 
universe. But in a greater or lesser degree every 
literary production is thus by literary men submitted 
to controversy and selection. Wein our desire to read . 
the literature fraught with the greatest human value, 
examine a variety of such criticisms and select accord- 
ing to our most earnest feeling coupled with our most 
capable intelligence. In addition to what is in the 
criticisms there is something in us—our feelings and 
our mental judgments—which helps us select. 

Recently, for example, I have enjoyed a rather 
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interesting study of the place of Carlyle in history. 
It is commonly known that Carlyle’s biographer, 
James Anthony Froude, has been much maligned. I 
had read Froude on Carlyle and relished it. I then 
happily read Paul Elmer More’s essay which qualified- 
ly endorsed Froude. Then I read another author full 
of venom against Froude. And so I read what was 
within reach, and into Carlyle himself. I now have 
an opinion which is the resultant of all these, no doubt 
“tempered and qualified by all my previous reading and 
experience of life. But it is not the same estimate 
as if I had stopped with Froude. Thus it would ap- 
pear must study be pursued. 

Again, to take another tack, when we are seeking 
the finest literature (I dodge use of the word “‘best’’), 
we tend I think to let ourselves go. That is, we 
follow our noses. I have read, let us say, a series of 
Literary Essays by Lowell (one of our greatest Ameri- 
can essayists). JI have read on Shakespeare, on Mil- 
ton, on Bunyan, on Wordsworth. Here is one on 
Dante. Shall I read this? It arouses my interest. 
I read it. This sends me to Cary’s translation; to 
Longfellow’s; to Charles Eliot Norton’s prose transla- 
tion. Then to Professor Dinsmore’s books on 
Dante. And to Ruskin. Maybe it will lead me (I 
hope so) to learn Italian. And so the mind, the feeling 
and the will become the guests of rich experience. 
Life gains a broader and a deeper quality. 

This tendency to reach out in varied directions 
leads on and on, not in one but in many paths, cross- 
ing and criscrossing to form a network of human ex- 
perience. I read Homer because I find him reckoned 
as the first poet. I read Virgil (not in the original, 
bless you, yet), because he held Dante so steadily by 
the arm. I read Thomas Aquinas because Dante 
owed so much to him. I read Paul Elmer More, and 
Frederick Harrison, and perhaps Hilaire Belloc, for 
reasons growing out of this original impulse to read 
Lowell on Dante. I keep following my nose. This 
may lead even to such a delight as that of reading 
the immortal Don Quixote, and to an appreciation of 
the pathos and the ecstatic joy of Cervantes’ life. 
And so I become perhaps more competent as an 
appreciator of Dante, and of the moral and the spirit- 
ual issues which he dealt with. 

Dr. Dinsmore, who is now at Yale Divinity School, 
in the preface to his fine book, “The Teachings of 
Dante,” quotes James Russell Lowell as saying: “If I 
may be allowed a personal illustration, it was my pro- 
found admiration for the ‘Divina Commedia’ of Dante 
that lured me into what little learning I possess.” 
Thus starting with Dante and following his nose, 
Lowell became one of America’s first literary critics. 
This is another method of study. ; 

And, to steer in a third direction, when one has 
sought out as many possible ways of grappling with a 
specific issue in literary criticisms as is possible within 
the limits of his time, and when he has followed his 
nose as far and in as many directions as possible, 
then he tends to put in the laborious and brain-fagging 
work of coming to a conclusion. Not a final conclu- 
sion perhaps, but nevertheless a firm working con- 
clusion. After all we must live, as well as read. We 
are influenced by literature. We must therefore come 
to conclusions. 


To carry along a theme already opened, what shall 
I think of Carlyle? Knowing I have yet much to 
read and far to study to see him completely in rela- 
tion to the ages, I yet do know some things about him. 
I have read rather far and wide. Is he to be allowed 
to count as a robust, rather erratic but nevertheless 
essentially wholesome figure in my thinking, or as a 
more or less sentimentalized modern? I conclude it is 
safe to decide the former, to accept in general though 
not complete way the fashion portrayed by Froude, 
who after all knew Carlyle personally and was en- 
trusted with his literary remains. Now I have a 
force in my life. I have a basis for reading Carlyle. 
Now I feel the zest of the man. Now I see his place in 
history. By choosing to regard Carlyle in a certain 
light, I am given a source of positive influence upon 
my own life. Thus it would appear that the method 
of decision is effective. 

Too much space may be given to illustration. 
What have we learned? Are not these principles 
involved? 

1. The effort to settle an issue by ramified study 
and comparison. 

2. The readiness to let oneself go in an intensified 
quest. 

3. The necessity of decision. 

Perhaps space has not been left to translate these 
thoughts into our religious field. I need not, how- 
ever, annoy the reader by too formal comparison. A 
first reading, or certainly a second, will suggest the 
inferences. 

Religion, or the quest for the riches of the spirit- 
ual life, is wrapped up in our readiness to pursue an- 
swers relentlessly. That has been my folly. Asa 
boy I took my father’s preaching, and later my semi- 
nary teaching, seriously. I didn’t know it was a sin 
to dothis. I have pursued religious truth relentlessly, 
and am still doing that. It seems to me the responsi- 
bility of a liberal. This means, when issues arise, 
getting as many views as possible and. comparing, 
contrasting, seeking the one most reasonable—reason- 
able in its widest, its most catholic, its most charit- 
able meaning. 

Moreover, this quest means, I think, following 
one’snose. This may often be disconcerting, especial- 
ly in religion. It means plunging into humanism and 
studying it sympathetically. It means plunging into 
the community church movement and estimating it. 
It means roaming around with circumspection in 
fundamentalism. It means seriously and in a friendly 
way examining great tomes on liberal orthodoxy— 
modernism. It also means the same full-hearted 
study of Roman Catholicism, going beneath the sur- 
face to its deeper, clearer meaning. It means also 
consideration of Buddhism and the religions of the 
East. 

Obviously it is a heavy diet. This is especially 
so if we really succeed in keeping open-minded and 
sensitive to truth wherever truth exists. But just as 
really is it a happy and a healthy diet. 

Finally, this means coming to conclusions. De- 
cision is the victory of scholarship. There is no vic- 
tory without decision. Toleration, even respect for 
others’ opinions, becomes cant without robust, well- 
considered decision. There is much reason in lib- 
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eralism to-day to doubt the value of decision, partly 
because there is so much empty dogmatism in the 
liberal movement, partly because so many within 
liberalism are thriving on vacillation and incompe- 
tence. But I take my stand for decision. I have al- 
ready done so. When a wrong decision is discovered 
through further study and experience, the noble part 
is to move forward to a more balanced and just opin- 
ion and life. But let us have decision. 

Reason, then, comes forward to demand its rights. 
Reason does not want prejudice. It wants not stand- 
pattism. It wants none of your blind enthusiasms. 
It wants charitable, broad, carefully studied, but de- 
cisive judgment. 

It seems to me that here is the basis of the modern 
rift in our communion. I believe I can claim to repre- 
sent more than a personal view in taking one side— 
perhaps one of many sides. The conviction is grow- 
ing that reason is being dislodged by bumptious emo- 
tionalism. It is no new conviction to some of us. It 
is a dawning one to others. Such an emotionalism 
bereft of careful study and thoughtful reasoning is 
felt to be contrary to liberalism at its best. 

In my own case it has been the stand of at least 
a decade. It stood long ago against an emotional 
leadership of youth, of which it was prophesied that 
the result would be a marked decline in the power and 
membership of the Y. P. C. U. It stood against the 
emotionalism of the Comrades. It stood against 
the disregard of the rights of minorities in the Me- 
morial Church case, an issue in which our President 
in his address at Washington showed no interest or 
understanding. It has stood against the headstrong 
methods of conducting the program for Comity and 
Unity. It stood as far back as Baltimore against the 
principle of having business men control the Board of 
Trustees. It has stood against the enervating if 
pleasing policy of the Leader. These are not malicious 
stands. They represent the effectual working out of 
certain methods of study, and of consequent judg- 
ments, begun fifteen years ago as a student. 

It seems to me that the danger that is faced is 
that men will ruminate in the little farm still left from 
the acres our church fathers bought with their sacrifices, 
and will therefore be able to enjoy only a limited diet. 
It is not best to make accusations, but one can wish 
for others the joys of the many rich grains and vege- 
tables and fruits in the fields of spiritual wanderings. 
One can also believe that it is possible from such a 
choice to select a more balanced diet than is possible 
in a limited choice. It may not then be unkind to 
reveal one’s beliefs, even though they are so different 
as to appear presumptuous. 

Certainly, and it is well to think of this, many are 
ruminating very widely to-day. Thousands of coun- 
try people are pouring for visitation into the city marts 
of spiritual truths. That fellowship, whether called 
liberal or not, which continues to sell cheese made from 
one small field is likely to fare badly in sales compared 
with any others which may seek wider fields to im- 
prove quality. While the policy of emotionally 
shouting for our old shibboleths may warm the hearts 
of a small group of old stand-bys, it won’t fool long the 
great masses of men. 

There is always the criticism that maturity brings 
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wise judgment, and I am still young. 
principle. I reverence age. But I choose not to re- 
gard it as the sole factor. A farmer friend of mine 
in our old boyhood town tells of how the village bar- 
ber said to him: “‘Why don’t you get Farmer Robin- 
son’s views of raising poultry?” My friend was rais- 
ing then 40,000 chicks. Farmer Robinson had had 
poultry all his life, but never more than 100, and he 
didn’t know whether he was gaining or losing money 
on them. In fact, Farmer Robinson had to work on 
the roads and plow for others to make a living. My 
farmer friend was reading heaps of literature and con- 
sulting many experts at college experiment stations 
and on big farms. 

The Doctors sneered at Christ. How much 
multitudes of people have lost because of those ill- 
considered sneers! Let us give preference to matur- 
ity. But let us be sure that it is a maturity nourished 
by rich, broad, careful and profound ruminations. Ah, 
there’s the rub! How willingly, nay, eagerly, youth 
—at least after the first sad disillusionments—seeks 
for guides! But when youth is stamped with the die 
which liberalism uses, it can not be satisfied with other 
than the most competent. 

We are often prone to think we can evade study 
by being good, generous, faithful, devoted, loving. 
Itisnot so. Reason objects. I think the present dis- 
order in our church is reason reasserting its rights. 
In our eagerness for those other virtues we are driven 
to reason. Attempts at these virtues without reason 
show us our failure and our need. For better, for 
worse, we are driven to these methods of study and to 
the life which is the logic of their pursuit. The event 
is in other hands than our own. 

One sometimes pines for the unity of the faith 
in the bond of peace.. But peace in itself is nothing. 
Peace may mean defeat. It may be that the bar 
to peace within our fold is not difference of desires, 
but rather a difference of methods of study. There- 
fore the summary of these methods may be a useful 
contribution to the unity and progressive life of our 
church. 

As we read the pages of Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson we are led to wonder at the reason for its 
permanence. Is it not because of the broad, deep 
cosmopolitanism of the great Johnson? We feel he 
has studied all around his subject, which is life. We 
read his opinions with delight and attention because 
we feel that his positions are generally reasonable. 
We may then trust, I think, that if we pursue these 
methods of study in religion the ultimate value of our 
lives will justify any separateness which is transiently 
required. For we rest our case on the confidence 
in the triumph of truth. . 


* * ok 


I accept this 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 
An Irish priest offered sixpence to the boy who could tell him 

who was the greatest man in history. 

“Christopher Columbus,’’ answered one boy. 

“George Washington,’’ answered another boy. 

“St. Patrick,’’ shouted a bright little Jewish boy. 

“The sixpence is yours,’’ said the priest, “but why did you 
say St. Patrick?”’ 

“Right down in my heart I know it is Moses,’ said the 
Jewish boy, “‘but business is business.’’— New Outlook. 
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Churches Study Problems of Peace 


Walter W. Van Kirk 


The Churches of Christ in America, at this critical juacture 
of world affairs, are insisting upon a substantial reduction in naval 
armaments. This fact was made abundantly clear by the 150 
leaders of some thirty-five communions and allied religious or- 
ganizations who participated in the deliberation of the Third 
National Study Conference on the Churches and World Peace, 
held in the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Evanston, IIl., 
Feb. 25-27. 

The following message, unanimously adopted by the “on- 
ference, was immediately transmitted to President Hoover and 
to Secretary of State Stimson, head of the American delegation 
at the London Naval Parley: 

“The Study Conference on the Churches and World 
Peace, consisting of about 150 delegates from thirty- 
four communions and affiliated religious organizations, 
meeting in Evanston, Illinois, expresses its earnest de- 
sire for the success of the London Naval Conference. 
Maintaining that the Conference should be conducted 
upon the basis that war has been renounced in the Pact 
of Paris, we request President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson and his associates to press for genuine naval 
reduction. To this end we urge the greatest possible 
in all categories, including immediate reduction of 
battleships and an agreement for their eventual aboli- 
tion. We further earnestly urge that the United States 
declare its willingness to confer with other powers 
when any international crisis threatens to disturb the 
peace. 

“We affirm that not only does the Pact of Paris 
morally commit us to such a step, but that the present 
Conference affords an extraordinary opportunity for 
taking it with the most beneficial results. We believe 
that such a step as this on the part of the United States 
is required as an essential condition for real naval re- 
duction now, for further disarmament in the future and 
for the prevention of war.’’ 


Not satisfied with this the Conference adopted, without 
dissenting vote, the following statement on the naval and mili-~ 
tary budget of the United States: 

“In view of the rapidly mounting expenditures of 
the United States for instruments of war and the warn- 
ings which President Hoover has given the American 
people to the effect ‘that current expenditure on strict- 
ly military activities of the army and navy constitutes 
the largest military budget of any nation in the world 
to-day’ and that ‘during the current fiscal year the ex- 
penditures will reach over $370,000,000, excluding all 
civilian services,’ and that ‘programs now authorized will 
carry it to still larger figures in future years,’ we hold 
that the churches should resolutely oppose such in- 
creased expenditures and that they should work for 
drastic reduction of military appropriations. The 
churches should throw the whole weight of their moral 
authority into a crusade for winning men’s minds to the 
conviction that the security, peace and welfare of our 
country and the world depend in this age of science on 
effectively demobilizing the armed agencies of death 
and in efficiently constructing and improving pacific 
agencies for the settlement of every form of strife.”’ 


It was also made clear that the Conference stood unalter- 
ably opposed to the continued militarization of the mind of our 
American youth. Expressing the opinion that military training 
“Gs not the best form of training for developing physique, citi- 
zenship and patriotism,” the Conference urged “‘that the Citizens 
Military Training Camps should be reorganized and renamed, 
without the military element but with emphasis upon physical 


development and non-military ways of national service such as 
projects of reclamation and conservation of natural resources, 
and that the control of these camps and expenditures for the 
same should be lodged in the Department of the Interior, or some 
other civilian agency, and not in the Department of War.”’ 

With regard to the Reserve Officers Training Corps the at- 
tention of the churches was called ‘‘to the particular dangers of 
military compulsion, military propaganda and military money 
inhering in War Department control of this military education 
in civil universities and schools.’”’ Moreover, the churches 
throughout the country were urged ‘‘to gather fact material in 
local communities and states and study intensively the psycho- 
logical effects of military courses, especially their effect on the 
attitudes of students toward such questions as preparedness, the 
World Court, one hundred per cent nationalism and freedom of 
speech and discussion.’’ It was further recommended that “‘the 
National Defense Act should be revised and amended so that our 
Government, which has signed the Pact of Paris renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy, will no longer aid in coercing 
school boys to prepare for battle.”’ 

It was believed and stated by the Study Conference that the 
United States should join the World Court upon the basis of the 
so-called Root Protocol, and, more than that, that the United 
States “should accept the optional clause for obligatory juris- 
diction,” urging ‘‘that the significance and advantages of such 
acceptance be made a matter of serious study in preparation for 
an enlightened understanding of the question whenever it may 
come up for decision by the government.” 

Armed intervention for the protection of United States 
citizens who go abroad or who invest their capital in enterprises 
in foreign countries, was frowned upon, and the belief declared 
that ‘diplomatic means and not armed intervention should be 
employed for the protection of the lives and property of United 
States citizens in foreign countries.”’ 

Other recommendations of the Conference included the 
abandonment by the United States of extraterritoriality privileges 
in China and the solution of the problem of Philippine independ- 
ence “‘upon the highest standards of international justice rather 
than upon an opportunistic basis.” 

The question of the right of alien “‘conscientious objectors” 
to the privileges of citizenship was brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the Conference by many of the delegates, and it was 
voted that “the United States should welcome as citizens all 
applicants for citizenship otherwise qualified who conscientiously 
seek to follow the highest ideals, including those who have, in 
their own hearts, renounced war as an instrument of dealing with 
others.’”’ It was further urged that ‘‘the statutes relating to the 
naturalization of aliens be amended to this end and be brought 
into harmony with the spirit and intent of the Pact by which 
the nations have renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy.” 

Action was then taken by the Conference looking toward the 
incorporation of peace education materials in the teaching curric- 
ula of the church at large. The findings of the Evanston Con- 
ference are addressed to the churches in the form of a “‘Message”’ 
to be acted upon by each of the co-operating communions and 
religious organizations. 

The Rt. Rey. G. Ashton Oldham of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was re-elected chairman of the National Committee on 
the Churches and World Peace. Vice-chairmen elected were 
Dr. M. Ashby Jones of St. Louis and Mrs. Thomas Nicholson o£ 
Detroit. Dr. John H. Lathrop, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was named 
chairman of the Executive Committee, and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, and Mr. Walter W. Van Kirk were 
elected secretaries of the Conference. The time and place for the 
holding of the fourth National Study Conference was left to the 
discretion of the Executive Committee. 
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SUPER-PATRIOTISM INVADES THE OLD TESTAMENT 
STORY 
Henry Smith Leiper 

The person responsible for this little tale—which is strictly 
true—is a loyal member of the D. A. R., but, unlike some of her 
sisters, she has not forgotten the things for which the revolting 
fathers stood, nor has she gotten her sense of the fitness of things 
so hopelessly confused that she feels it unworthy of a daughter 
to study the cause and cure of war. 

In the interest of that study she recently asked Secretary 
Fred J. Libby of Washington, leader in the work of the Council 
best known in the steady analysis of underlying factors making 
for international suspicion, to speak in her home town. 

The result was that she became suspect. All her actions 
and utterances were thenceforth carefully watched. 

One day, as chairman of the local committee on week day 
religious education, Mrs. Jones—that is not her real name—called 
a committee meeting to plan for the work of the year. The fire- 
eating daughters were at once alarmed. They packed the meet- 
ing, bringing with them as their spokesman a local pastor who 
has not learned that the war is over and whose psychology is still 
that of the tragic era of 1914-18. 

Contrary to the expectations of the zealots, there was noth- 
ing said at the meeting which could cause offense. But some- 
thing must be done in the cause of super-patriotism, and so, 
before the meeting adjourned, the ministerial spokesman rose 
and asked for the floor. 

“Friends,” said he, and we quote him freely, “this plan of 
week-day religious education is splendid. I approve of it. But I 
hope you will see to it that the children in these schools are 
taught patriotism along with the study of the Bible. Let me 
suggest a good way in which this may be done. We have tried 
it in my own Sunday school. Last week each of the little chil- 
dren in the beginners department was given a scored paper which 
could be cut and folded so as to make a model of Noah’s Ark. 
Each of the children was given a tiny little American flag on a 
pin, so that each ark bore the Stars and Stripes!”’ 

Mrs. Jones reports that there were looks of strong approval 
on the faces of the daughters. That there was any humor in 
the situation did not seem to appear to them. 

One wonders what will happen to the children’s respect for 
their Sunday school when they learn that at the time of Noah 
there was no American flag handy! 


* * * 


ARKANSAS UNIVERSALISTS 
John Clarence Petrie 

T have just returned from a trip to Little Rock and other 
parts of central Arkansas in the interests of the sister churches, 
the Unitarian and Universalist. I inserted notices in the papers 
of my presence in Little Rock. No Unitarians appeared, but 
there were a few faithful Universalists, the remnant of the church 
which once fought so valiently for existence. There was Mr. 
James A. Bowman, who came to my hotel and for a solid hour 
and a half recounted to me the sacrifices which were made in the 
old days to keep going. When the last minister, the Rev. H. C. 
Ledyard, left Little Rock to take up work in Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, the little group hoped to find another minister and continue 
the struggle. They sold their church property with the idea of 
buying another and more favorable building from the Baptists. 
Through some unfortunate combination of circumstances a church 
official who was in the South at the time failed to go to Little 
Rock to help settle the deal, and the opportunity was lost. With 
the loss of the old building the church school fell away and the 
group began to disintegrate, until finally Boston collected the 
funds on hand in the bank. 

There was Mr, L. W. Lowry, who holds a lay preaching license, 
and is the father of a Universalist minister, the Rev. L. R. Lowry 
of Little Falls, N. Y. Mr. Lowry it was who preached at the 
little church after Mr. Ledyard left, and who could have kept the 
group together till a new building was obtained had the old 
church not been sold. He is still an ardent Universalist, who will 


keep the flame alive by his personal contacts and the circulation 
of the literature of the liberal movement. 

There was the Rev. S. L. Titus, now nearing his ninety- 
eighth birthday. I found the old preacher remarkably bright 
and active, and had a good talk with him, although my time was 
more limited than I might have wished. His daughter, Miss 
Jennie Titus, is still carrying on, as is another married daughter, 
who is his housekeeper. 

I was much touched by the loyalty of these few to the 
traditions of their faith. Their position is a difficult one in 
Little Rock. There is a fine modernist preacher, the Rev. Hay 
Watson Smith of the Second Presbyterian Church, who has taken 
in most of the liberal people of Little Rock. Our few Univer- 
salists attend his church with more or less regularity, and al- 
though they feel Dr. Smith has not come out as openly for the 
great truths which Universalism hold precious as they might 
wish, nevertheless they support him. 

It was my own feeling that neither Unitarians nor Uni- 
versalists ought to try to establish work in Little Rock so long 
as Dr. Smith is being allowed to preach as he does. Time may 
come when a reaction will set in and the liberals in the Second 
Church be forced out. In such a case it would be our duty to 
goin. Meantime my heart goes out to those faithful ones, Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, keeping alive the faith in a hostile at- 


mosphere. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Small Sins and Great 


There came unto me a man who complained, saying, I am a 
most Unfortunate Man. My Faults are few and my Faults are 
small. 

And I said, That may indeed be a misfortune. 

And he said, I had not finished. 

And I said, Are thy Virtues also Small and Few? 

And he said, I am not come to talk of my Virtues. 
blamed for my Small Faults. 

And I said, Jonathan the son of Saul took only a little Honey 
on the end of a Rod, and it enlightened his Eyes, but Saul said 


Iam 


’ that he should die for it. 


And the man said, Yea, but that was unjust and the Army 
would not stand for it. Now,as I say,my Faults are small; but 
I am blamed for them by people who condone or even praise 
Greater Faults in Greater Men. 

And I said, my old friend, Alexander the Great, was much 
troubled by a Pirate named Dyonides. And after the Pirate had 
spoiled Many Ships, Alexander got out his Law Enforcement 
squad, and went forth and captured Dyonides and sent him to 
the Police Station, and next morning had him up on the Carpet. 
And Alexander said, Why art thou Violating the Amendment 
and the Law? And Dyonides said, I must apologize, not for 
what I have done but for having done it on so small a scale as to 
incur the Royal Displeasure. For I with One Ship commit Pi- 
racy, and thou with a Navy of Two Hundred Ships dost go forth 
and Shoot and Slay and Burn and Pillage, and they call me a 
Pirate and thee an Emperor. I affirm unto thee by Hercules 
that if Fortune were Favorable unto me, and the gods as extreme 
against thee, I should be a better King than thou, and thou a 
Worse Thief than I. And Alexander said, These are High Words 
of thine, and, by Hector, I believe thee. Whereupon Alexander 
made Dyonides commander of Many Ships and he won High 
Distinction. 

And the man who spake unto me said, Dost thou then rec- 
ommend that a man cease from Small Sins and commit Large 
Ones? 

And I said, I would not go so far as that in either direction. 
I would advise a man to desist from Small Sins, which get him 
nowhere and are most Annoying unto God and man. I do not 
advise that he commit Great Sins. But there have been Great 
Natures who were men of Great Faults and of Mighty Virtues; 
and even among Sinners I think that God despiseth a Piker. 


And this may be one thing in which God and the Devil agree. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 
Coming to Terms with Ourselves 


Among the notes of Nathaniel Hawthorne was found this 
thought-provoking line: “Suggestion for a story in which the 
principal character never appears.’’ We shall never know how 
Hawthorne intended to work out that story. There are ways, 
however, in which it is being worked out in human life each day. 
We are to think together this week about ‘‘Coming to Terms with 

| Ourselves.’’ This is. not an academic subject. For the life of 
any man who does not make an effort to come to terms with 
himself is a story (often tragic) in which the principal character 
never appears. Coming to terms with ourselves is a matter of 
honest evaluation. The man who does not look into himself 
honestly and recognize his shortcomings and his abilities never 
comes to terms with himself. He may be conscious of faults yet 
refuse to deal with them intelligently, and thrust them out of his 
thought, trying to forget them. To do this is to store up sources 
of moral irritation that thwart expression of all that is finest in 
the man. Thus he becomes a living drama in which the principal 
character never appears. Psychopathic hospitals are full of 
extreme cases of this sort of thing. 

The first essential therefore in the coming to terms with 
one’s self is honest self-confession of one’s faults and intelligent 
dealing with those faults. This may involve redirection of some 
native urges and replacement of others. It never means un- 
qualified repression or untrammeled expressionism. Second, 
a man must recognize his peculiar abilities and put them to work. 
He who fails to enlist his gifts in active service of his family and 
community has not come to terms with himself. Whether this 
be from false modesty or excessive pride, he deprives his fellow 
men of the needed blessing of his best self. Other factors in the 
process of coming to terms with ourselves there are, but these 
two are basic. 

“Couldest thou in vision see thyself, the man God meant, 

Thou never more would be the man thou art, content.” 

These lines embody the open secret of coming to terms with 
ourselves. The process is more than introspection. Thought 
turned only in upon our weak and struggling selves would get us 
nowhere. 
worth-while ideal. In the character of Jesus and the Christlike 
souls of every generation we may see the fine possibilities of human 
nature. And seeing goodness thus incarnate, the best within 
us answers to it. 

Thus by honest introspection and high communion with 
our great undying dead we come to terms with ourselves. Then 
our best—our principal character—stands forth, bringing all 
conflicting desires and appetites into the harmony of worth-while 
purpose. 

The end, of course, is not reached in a single day nor in a 
single Lenten season. It is a continuing quest. Ever the goal 
moves on ahead. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone. 
* * * 


ABROAD IN THE CHURCHES 
(Concluded) 

A stop over-night in Camp Hill gave an opportunity for a 
conference with the Rev. Harold Scott, State Superintendent, on 
some of the problems in the state, and on plans which he has in 
mind to develop. Inasmuch as most of our churches in Alabama 
are in small places, there is need of special methods to make them 
effective. 

Mr. Scott has been taking courses at Alabama Institute of 
Technology, that he may the better understand these problems 
and help to develop community programs for the churches in his 
care. He recognizes the big opportunities for leadership which 
our churches have in such communities, and by careful study is 
preparing himself for this work. His is an example which might 
well be emulated by many of our ministers in similar situations. 
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The General Convention at Work 


I tried to call on Dr. Lyman Ward at the Southern Industrial 
Institute, but he was away on a business trip, so I did not see 
him. I did see, however, the foundation of the new administra- 
tion building which is now in process of construction, and also 
called on Daniel L. Fisher, formerly in our ministry, now a teacher 
at the Institute. I had the pleasure of bringing greetings to him 
from his brother, Dr. L. B. Fisher of Chicago, and of carrying his 
greetings to another brother, Rev. T. B. T. Fisher of Oldtown, 
Maine, whom [I saw a little later. 

From Camp Hill I went to Atlanta, Georgia, to preach in 
the pulpit recently made vacant by the resignation of Rev. 
Clinton Scott, who had just gone to Peoria, Illinois. Mr. Scott 
had done a fine work in Atlanta, which showed in every depart- 
ment of the church. His leaving was universally regretted by 
the local people as well as by the two national church boards of 
trustees which are co-operating in the support of the work there. 
The United Liberal Church, Unitarian-Universalist, has made a 
real place for itself in the community. It is hoped that a successor 
to Mr. Scott may soon be announced, so that the good work may 
go forward and the church progress as it has every promise of 
doing. Sunday afternoon was spent in conference with the local 
board of trustees covering the whole situation. 

On my way north, I spent part of a day in Rocky Mount, 
N. C., in conference with Mr. Hamner Winstead, president, and 
Dr. Bishop, secretary, of the North Carolina Convention, in 
regard to an agreement about the property of the W. H. Williams 
estate, which was left in trust to these two Conventions and the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. We met with a 
local attorney and straightened out many necessary details. I 
more than half suspect, if I am honest in this account, that the 
opportunity to sit once more at the Winstead table had much to 
do with my desire to stop at Rocky Mount. However that may 
be, I did accept the hospitality offered and took- dinner with 
the Winstead family, which, as usual, was a great delight. 

A part of the next day was spent in Washington to see the 
National Memorial Church and to plan, with Dr. Perkins, for 
the service of dedication on April 27. The progress on the build- 
ing since the Convention in October is very noticeable. At the 
time of my visit the parish house was nearly done, and the work 
on the church proper was so far advanced that one can now get a 
fine idea of what the completed building will be like. Though 
it was a rainy day when I was there, the newly-installed windows 
were a revelation to me. They give a tone and finish to the 
church which is very beautiful. All I could think of were the 
windows in some of the fine churches and cathedrals in Europe. 
Work on the installation of the organ was progressing rapidly. 

The fence surrounding the lot and the contractor’s shack 
which marred the effect of the outside of the building during the 
Convention, have been:removed, so that now one can see the 
proportions and setting of the church. Surely we can all be 
proud of this, our church home in our own American Capital 
City. 

The last lap of the journey took me back home, and to a 
great accumulation of correspondence, meetings and other en- 
gagements. Although I was away only two weeks on this trip, 
it was surprising to see what can collect in that time. However, 
most of the correspondents have been very charitable about 
delays in answering letters. The very efficient force we are for- 
tunate enough to have in the office takes care of many requests, 
so that the absence of the “‘office boy’’ does not make too much 
difference with the work of the office. 

Roger F. Hitz, Executive Secretary. 
* * * 
SAVING FOR A RAINY DAY 

The average salary of Congregational ministers in New Hamp- 
shire is $1,599 a year. ‘“‘Why don’t they (ministers) save some- 
thing for a rainy day?”’ a layman once said to a minister’s wife, 
“My goodness, deacon!” she replied. ‘In the minister’s family jt 
rains every day.”—Congregationalist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE EDITOR SANE OR CRAZY? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial on independence for India in the Leader of 
March 1 makes me smile a little smile, for it is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the old truth that everything is in the point of view. In 
the sa meparagraph in which you condemn Mr. Ghose, represen- 
tative in America of the Indian National Congress, for ‘‘wild’’ 
and “unreasoned”’ statements, you make several statements 
which seem quite as wild and unreasonable to me. 

Is there not at least as much to be said for Mr. Ghose’s logic 
in comparing India’s desire for freedom from a distant and auto- 
cratic rule with that of the American Colonies, as there is in rest- 
ing the case on the personalities of Lord North and Ramsay 
MacDonald, or Georges III and V? Is subjection less subjec- 
tion because the slave has a kind master—as long as one is 
obedient? Is it not true that in both countries it was not until 
a good deal of clamor and insistence reached across the ocean be- 
fore justice could even be approximated? Distance may lend 
enchantment, but it has seldom in history produced wise and just 
administration in the interests of the ruled. 

I should hate to accuse the editor of ‘“‘hitting the high spots,”’ 
but it does not seem as though he has dug very deep in the edi- 
torial in question. I can not but feel the need of facts on which 
to base some of his sweeping conclusions. ‘Is England im- 
perialistic to-day?’’—with the inference that she is not. Well, 
just what indicates that she is not? “Is she a government of 
exploitation to-day?’’ Well, which is she doing right now— 
spending India’s money for the support and pension of a large 
and expensive army and civil service in India (not to mention the 
enormous burden to Indians of pensions paid to retired ‘“‘civil 


servants’? in England), or using the money for the schools for 


which India pleads? And if she does not exploit India, why is 
she willing—at the insistence of other nations—to ban opium 
sales everywhere else but insists on being free to sell it in India, 
against the wishes of the Indians? ‘‘Is she refusing reforms at 
present?’’ Well, what reforms is she granting? Or is she merely 
“considering”’ them for some future date? What definite prom- 
ises is she making? 

On the other hand, what are these wild and unreasonable 
Indians asking that is so subversive to British interests? The 
group now working for independence have agreed to co-operate 
fully with the British Government if that Government will at 
once put the following reforms into effect: 

Total prohibition of liquor. 

Reduction of the value of the rupee to 32 cents. 

Reduction of land taxes by at least half, making them sub- 
ject to legislative control. 

Abolition of the tax on salt production. 

Reduction of military expenditure by at least half. 

Reduction in salaries of higher grade civil service to one- 
half or less, to suit reduced revenue. 

A protective tariff on foreign cloth. 

Passage of a coastal shipping reservation bill. 

Discharge of all political prisoners except murderers or at- 
tempted murderers. : 

Withdrawal of all political prosecutions. 

Abrogation to all Indian exiles to return, 

Abolition of the Criminal Investigation Department or its 
control by popular methods. 

Issuance of licenses to use firearms for self-defense, subject 
to popular control. 

With the possible exception of the last, surely these are in the 
interest of the Indians, and it is almost the unanimous judgment 
of the press that nothing will be done along these lines of reform. 
But, since Britain does not meet Gandhi’s offer of complete co- 
operation on this basis, what does she offer in its place? 

The editor emphasizes India’s lack of complete agreement 
and unity. Would he wait until 32,000,000 people all want 
exactly the same things? 


And does he expect ever to see that 


time? In our own country, how often do our Senators see eye 
to eye—and there are comparatively few of them? And is it not 
true that, regardless of caste or religion, India is united in pas- 
sionately desiring freedom from British domination, whether it 
come through self-government, dominion status, or independ- 
ence? One would almost believe from this editorial that the 
Indians are being offered dominion status, but are too busy 
quarreling to accept it. 

Would it not be fairer to recognize the fact that the Indians 
are a patient people? They prefer peace to war. They have 
hoped and expected, in spite of such infamy as the Amritsar 
affair, that they could eventually win self-government. But 
since the World War their eyes have opened rapidly, and they are 
coming to believe that no white nation will ever give any colored 
nation absolute justice and equality. They, the most heavily 
taxed nation in the world, realize that India’s money should be 
spent on India, and that the English as a whole will not be truly 
concerned for that unless the Indians make them very uncom- 
fortable about it. To-day is England’s opportunity to work 
with India. Hither she must act promptly and convince India 
that she intends to co-operate, rather than “maintain white 
prestige,’’ or India will not believe that even dominion status can 
be secured without a resort to the force that the West does respect. 
India wants peace, but she also wants self-respect. The ques- 
tion is: Will “‘sanity and peace’”’ produce results now or will India 
be driven to force? The Indian stand is this: dominion status 
if given promptly and ungrudgingly; complete independence if it 
must be struggled for. 


Observer. 
ye 


FROM A TEXAS LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Christian Leader grows better all the time. 
which you are exposing ultra-humanism is a joy forever. 
it up. 


The way in 
Keep 


J. D. Barker. 


Cisco, Texas. 
* * 


ARE THE KENTS REALLY THE COURAGEOUS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“The Kents are the courageous ones.’’ 
editor. 

Please, Mr. Editor, read that letter again. ‘‘We share the 
‘new conscience’... . credulity is a vice..... These pre- 
sumptions are followed by the credulous, but they are not up to 
our exacting standard.’’ And again: “Religion has been a sancti- 
fied confidence game. . . . No reputable banker would recom- 
mend an issue of securities to a client on the basis on which 
preachers invite their people to trust God. Shouldn’t a minister 
be as careful as a banker?’’ (Oh, Mr. Kent! Let me see, I have 
forgotten the name of the banker who financed the first expedition 
of Columbus to these shores; perhaps you can supply it.) 

But to continue: ‘We do not want to class ourselves with 
unscrupulous real estate promoters,’’ and methinks I hear a voice 
across the ages, ‘‘Lord I thank thee, that I am not as other men 
are, even these preachers.’’ ‘‘What protection is there from one 
who promises golden streets?’’ Doesn’t it smack slightly of po- 
litical skulduggery always to contrast one’s own immaculate con- 
ceptions of truth with the most crude and naive assumptions of 
the utterly extreme among one’s opponents? 

And these are the fellows who shout to the skies if we call 
them atheists, ‘Unfair, unfair, atheism savors of reproach!’’ 
Oh dear. It looks as if they want to write all the rules of the 
game. ‘Heads we win, tails you lose.’”’ Isn’t it a little strange 
that these men whose proud boast it is that they glorify humanity 
should find it so easy to descend to contempt, caricature and con- 
tumely concerning those representatives of humanity wtih 
whom they happen to be in disagreement? One of the top half 


So declares the 
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dozen among present day humanist leaders once told me in all 
seriousness and bluntly that I hadn’t a mind capable of dealing 
with the problems with which he was concerned. 

Somehow this claim of a peculiarly exalted attitude towards 

truth reminds me of an argument I once heard between two church 
officials concerning a proposed denominational policy. One of 
the brethren, after exhausting his supply of arguments, said to the 
other very soberly: ‘‘My brother, you ought to be very careful 
how you criticise this policy. I would have you know that we 
| have prayed about this; it was born in an atmosphere of prayer.”’ 
“Ah, Brother Smith,” replied the other, “‘you can’t scare me that 
way; I pray myself once in a while.” 

My advice to the humanists is, instead of continually shout- 
ing, “I don’t believe in God,”’ begin to show your faith in man by 
your works for his betterment. Take a look at Albert Schweit- 
zer or at Dr. Grenfell. Mark well that type of theistic religion, 
and “go thou and do likewise.’’ When humanism can show one 
solitary example of service to humanity that can not be multi- 
plied a thousand times by believers in the God of Jesus, then it 
will be time for the rest of us to give consideration to your claims 
to superiority. 

Harvey J. Moore. 

Poughkeepsie, New York. 

* * 


GOD BLESS DR. SULLIVAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
God bless Dr. W. L. Sullivan and ‘‘may his tribe increase.’’ 
M.W. 
Morristown, Penn. 


* * 


WRONG TO HINT ANYBODY IS WRONG? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Zu Fragmentarisch Ist der Welt,’’ said Heine, and then pro- 
ceeded to jest at the Herr Professor who with his scholar’s robe 
would fill up the chink of the universe. Maybe he had in mind 
Hegel—or, maybe, Keyserling? However, we have John Dewey; 
whatever else he does his philosophy does not seek to hide the 
chink. 

We think you are too Heine-like in your recurring remarks to 
your humanist readers. Granted it is that science tries in vain to 
fill the void. The great question in metaphysics to-day is, 
What is science? Js it an end in itself or is it, maybe, only one 
way of looking at things? However, to fill the chink with Deity 
is a grand assumption on par with filling it with science. 

We further think that you like Sullivan’s theism—because 
you wanted to like it. Which is a legitimate reason for personal 
affirmation but no true guide to reality. The rung on James’s 
Faith Ladder is a good rung if it is really there. Even though a 
thing ought to be true it may not be true. 

Sullivan is too sure for me. His thunder is too much thun- 
der. Rhetoric unfortunately weighs little in the empirical 
balance. We have just finished a long series of experiments on 
the audition of pussy-cats. Now the meows were dramatic, 
appealing and informative, but we choose to opinionate only on 
observable stimuli-response data. 

It is all right to believe that theism is true. It is noble to 
live as though it were true. Perhaps it is, but—perhaps it is not. 
~ You do not pay sufficient attentlon to the perhaps. Therefore 
it is poor liberalism to say or to strongly hint that the humanist 
is wrong. He may beright. He seems better off to the scientist 
because he usually brings, more than the theist, to the study of 
religion an open, inquiring, unprejudiced mind ready to submit 
religion to the tests of empiricism. Sullivan’s article is poetic, 
it catches the emotional elements of my imagination. It is 
immense and all-consuming—if it is true. I am not convinced 
of the latter. 

Your readers should also peruse ‘“The Religion of a Scien- 
tist,’’ by Floyd H. Allport, in the February Harper’s Magazine, 
and ‘Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution,”’ the recent 
book by William MacDougall. 

As for those whom Sullivan berates, I have an idea their 
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case is better stated by John Dewey in the last sentence of the 
following paragraph from his article on “Religion and Our 
Schools”’ in the Hibbert Journal, Vol. VI: 

“We generalize and idealize the past egregiously. We set 
up little toys to stand as symbols for long centuries and the 
complicated lives of countless individuals. And we are still, even 
those who have nominally surrendered supernatural dogma, 
largely under the dominion of the ideas of those who have suc- 
ceeded in identifying religion with rites, symbols, and emotions 
associated with these dogmatic beliefs. As we see-the latter dis- 
appearing, we think we are growing irreligious. For all we know, 
the integrity of mind which is loosening hold of these things is 
potentially much more religious than all that it is displacing.’’ 

Elmer D. Colcord. 

Trenton, N.J. 


* * 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ETZ, BANER, LEINING 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

Congratulations and gratitude to Roger F. Etz, George 
Cross Baner and Fred C. Leining, the General Convention Com- 
mittee on Classes in Religious Leadership. 

Their recommendations to ministers mark a forward step, 
the beginning of mighty possibilities. 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


aE: 


IS HUMANISM WORTH WHILE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I first began to hear about humanism I thought it was 
a revival of some ancient pagan philosophy understood only by 
the highbrows, but when the critics began to flourish I dipped 
into it again here and there and found it not so formidable as it 
seemed, in fact, though ancient, it had a very familiar ring. 

Man is the chief object in the universe might be written in 
large capitals, and by contrast God in diamond type or ciphers. 
I had heard the same thing sixty-odd years ago. This, however, 
is not atheism, as a recent critic declares. Only free religion. 
Not half so bad as it seemed half a century ago, or as it seems to 
some of us to-day who have found God a reality, a very present 
help in time of trouble, ‘‘a joy and comfort”’ in all the varied 
experienced of life. It is merely man seen from a different view- 
point. 

To most people that which is nearest to us seems largest. 
The Christian sees man as a sort of fallen angel, incapable of do- 
ing anything worth while, wholly dependent on an unseen but 
stern judge, called God. All man’s defects loom so large that he 
is a cipher—God is all. Man is lost in this world and in a world 
to come, without faith in this supreme Deity and His revelation 
in Jesus. 

The humanist sees man at such close range that all else is 
hidden save his wonderful achievements, his great possibilities, 
his endowments so god-like. He seems to be all the God that is 
necessary or desirable. They are not troubled by any ques- 
tions of whence or whither. This world is ample for man. 

This is not so very far from the view of that ancient Hebrew 
poet who sees man made in the image of God, and given dominion 
over all that exists, or that later seer who found man made of the 
dust of the earth into whom God breathed the breath of life, 
making thus a living soul. 

If humanism can improve the lot of the average man, the 
underpaid worker, the under-privileged child, the unfortunate in 
birth and breeding, it will be very much worth while. To 
inspire a person with faith in himself is very often to turn a failure 
into victory. Can humanism do this? 

If any man can meet and overcome the temptations which 
may beset him, and lead a clean, upright life without faith in God 
as a sustaining power for good, let him do it without hostile 
criticism. 

Humanism as held by its chief advocates does not seem very 
alluring. Ishould have to believe in an intelligent cause adequate 
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to produce the world as we know it, or as it appeared to be when 
man made his first appearance, whether he came by evolution 
from some lower form or by special creation of type. It is dif- 
ficult to meet all the problems which appeal to a thoughtful mind 
either with a God to be responsible or without one, but there are 

‘ more satisfactory answers when we postulate an adequate God 
than in any other way. 

To my notion man may have created himself, but he did a 
mighty poor job, and needs the recreating power of the gospel of 
love divine. Those who know this life-giving, life-sustaining 
gospel, should preach it persistently regardless of other theories 
until the whole world responds to its power. : 

Ella E. Bartlett. 


Pensacola, Florida. 
* * 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR GORDON KENT OR SOME 
OTHER HUMANIST 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter from the Rev. Gordon Kent in your issue of Dec. 
28 is in excellent spirit, but he still fails to make some of us com- 
prehend how he can remain as pastor of a Christian church when 
on his own confession he does not believe in God. We do not 
object to humanism as such, if some find it helpful. Doubtless 
those who have lost all faith in God need something, and human- 
ism may be better than nothing for such people. But what we 
fail to understand is the insistence that a place be made for this 
humanist movement of the nontheistic variety within the Chris- 
tian Church. How do our humanist friends make this square 
with their ordination vows? How about using buildings dedi- 
cated to the worship of God to tear down and destroy that very 
belief and faith which alone can make worship anything more 
than a mockery? How about the ethics of using funds given by 
God-fearing men and women for the propagation of their faith 
after their death, for the destruction of that faith, and the sup- 
planting of it by nontheistic humanism? Will some humanist 
please enlighten us on these points? 

R.B. Whitaker. 
Tunghsien, Peking, China. 


* * 


DISCUSS HUMANISM WITH SYMPATHY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Christian Science may use the machinery of suppression. 
Henry Raymond Mussey ‘in his articles in the Nation infers that 
fear is the motivating influence that led to the bringing of cer- 
tain influences to bear in limiting or restricting the sale of ‘“The 
Biography of a Virginal Mind.’”’ Iam not passing judgment on 
these inferences. They may be right. Again, they may be 
wrong. But truth is sometimes unpalatable, and tact or prag- 
matic dishonesty sometimes palatable. Only Paul knew nothing 
of that type of tact. His maxim was: Judge all things. 

In your last editorial on ‘““Universalists Believe in God’’ you 
state that ‘we are much stronger personally when we ignore per- 
sonal attacks.’’ I heartily agree with you, and that is the reason 
why I should like to see humanism discussed in the light of un- 
derstanding and sympathy. We lower our religion, we cast a 
shadow over our sublime faith, we forget the commandment of 
Jesus, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ if we are all too quick to 
hurl that term of atheist, and this term of late has been hurled 
quite frequently in the reactions columns of the Leader. This I 
protest is not Christian. 

The most out and out theist that I have ever met uses 
humanistic terms when he measures his Deity—in fact much of 
the terminology of conventional religion is grossly humanistic 
in its interpretation of Deity. The Old Testament is crassly 
humanist; the New Testament has well defined traces of it. 
The theist who rails at humanism must not forget that his God 
is conceived in his own image—idealized it may be, a sublimated 
image if you will have it so, but still an image. 

Theism is a stressing of the ‘‘other worldly;”’ humanism is a 
stressing of “this worldly.’”? Theism is an emphasis on a guiding 


principle apart from man; humanism is an emphasis on a guiding 
principle within man. 

How many of our readers who are so concerned over this 
humanistic philosophy have ever read the “Creed of a Layman” 
by Frederic Harrison? Modern humanism has not adopted the 
scientific metaphysic of Comte and his school, but it has adopted 
the fundamental reactions of positivism—reactions somewhat 
modified by the biological and physical sciences. 

And so, dear Editor, I am not opposed to the debating of 
this question of humanism, but I should like to see our debatings 
on a high plane, I should like our debaters to bear in mind a cer- 
tain teaching of Paul’s, that without love the human heart is as 
sounding brass. I should like our debatings to halo our Uni- 
versalist faith with the sympathy and the understanding of Jesus. 

Yes, we may well afford to be tolerant, for this humanistic 
teaching, which is neither teleological nor ontological in any 
strict sense, will give way to something truer and better. I am 
not a humanist, but I thank God for this whole controversy— 
it is a sign that we are still groping, that we are still seeking, 
still knocking at the portals of Truth. Itisasign that Liberalism 
is not arid, that we are still seeking the Promised Land, that we 
are still drinking of the waters of everlasting life. 

Walter W. Wolfe. 

Brooklyn, Penn. 


* * 


CONVENTION SERMONS 1841 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending you a small book (Convention Sermons 1841) 
that was given me years ago by an old gentleman who said it had 
been in his father’s family for so long a time that they had for- 
gotten when or how it had come to them (they were all members 
of the Disciples Church). Thinking you might make use of some 
of the sermons that teach Universalism I am sending it to you. 

It was through reading the Gospel Banner that I became a 
Universalist, but I never had the Christian Leader to read until 
L. L. Hubbell had it sent to me when he first began spending 
his winters in California. Now J expect to have it to read as 
long as I have eyesight for reading, and don’t think there could 
be a better name for our church paper than Christian Leader. 

Mrs. A.A. Perry. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


UNDULY DEPRESSED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

S. J. E. seems unduly depressed about the people of the 
South. He should learn not to take these Southern evangelists 
so seriously. 

I have lived among these people here in the South for a 
number of years, and believe I have come to know them quite 
well. True, many of them hold very narrow religious views, and 
in their meetings, especially their revivals and camp meetings, all — 
liberal thinkers are promptly and joyously consigned to the pit. 
But come and live among them and see their real religion as 
shown in their living, and confess with me they are not far from 
the Kingdom. 

Still, if they could cast off the shadow of fear cast over them 
by their religious traditions of the after life, they might achieve 
a happier outlook on life, and ‘in lifting this shadow the liberal 
teacher may share largely. 

eG 
Marshall, Texas. 


* * 


OUR OLDEST READER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find money order for two dollars and fifty 
cents to renew Mrs. J.S. Cutting’s Leader for the coming year, 
1930, until January 1931. My mother, Mrs. Cutting, is one 
hundred and one years old in April, but still reads the Leader 
carefully. 

Emily S. Edwards. 


. 
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The United States of Europe 


By Paul Hutchinson. (Willett, Clark & 

Colby. $2.00.) 

It was five years ago that I received 
from Count Coudenhove-Kalergi in Vienna 

‘a cherished copy of his ‘‘Pan-Europa.”’ 

Now I put Paul Hutchinson’s discussion 
of the subject beside it, with a vivid sense 
of how far the idea has moved toward 
realization. The Austrian count has be- 
come famous as the prophet of a united 
Europe. 

Mr. Hutchinson appraises the movement 
for a United States of Europe with a sure 
eye in these brief chapters, which appeared 
originally in the Christian Science Monitor. 
Its strength lies in the economic needs of 
the European countries—unemployment, 
stagnant trade, lost markets, low wages, 
high taxes, prohibitive tariff-walls, and 
always in the background the menacing 
competition of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

While statesmen and idealists are not 
blind to the political gains of a united 
Europe, it is big business chiefly that has 
led the way toward unity, and economic 
considerations which support the program. 
The “kartels’ or trusts have done away 
with much destructive international com- 
petition and found ways to avoid tariff 
barriers. Possibly the process of union 
may begin with a European zollverein, or 
customs union, within which European 
trade may find its way unhampered to 
European markets. 

Mr. Hutchinson is not ignorant of the 
obstacles in the way of Briand’s program. 
There is too much history and hate for its 
easy realization. It will antagonize army 
officers and armament makers, nationalist 
industry and protected industries. It 
will suit neither the ambitions of small 
statesmen in little nations nor the imperial- 
istic plans of the Great Powers. Neverthe- 
less one lays down the book with the feel- 
ing that the United States of Europe has 
the inevitability of a great idea on the way 
to fulfilment. 

Elbert Russell, 
Dean of the School of Religion. 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
* * 
Christ in Islam 


By Rev. James Robson, M. A., Lecturer 
in Arabic, Glasgow University. Wisdom 
of the East Series. (EH. P. Dutton.) 
At this time, when Christian mission- 

aries to Islam have begun to realize that 

Jesus would wish not to destroy but to 

fulfil the law of Mohammed as well as of 

Moses, we can be especially grateful to 

Dr. Robson for this timely and important 

book. Important not least of all because 

he presents source facts instead of inter- 

_preting them for us. We have had Chris- 

‘tian interpretations of Islam in large num- 
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bers; now we have Islam’s interpretation 
of Christianity. From the Koran, the 
Hadith, and other Mohammedan source- 
books he has culled, sorted, and translated 
the passages dealing with Jesus, which he 
leaves to speak their own story. 

As curiosities of literature the pronounce- 
ments and miracles attributed to Jesus are 
full of interest. There are, too, descrip- 
tions of the personal appearance of Jesus 
(a subject on which the Gospel is silent), 
which may possibly have come down from 
contemporaries who had seen him. But 
the book is much more than an anthology 
of quaint miracles and ascetic sayings; as 
we Christians read these Islamic passages 
at first hand we are forced to important 
and not wholly happy convictions. Among 
others, (1) that Mohammed got his in- 
formation from sadly corrupt sources. 
One can only speculate wistfully and vain- 
ly on the centuries of hate and bloodshed 
which might have been averted had he 
heard a story of the incarnation less gross 
and materialistic than the version which 
naturally repelled him. (2) That Islam 
honors and yenerates Jesus as a sinless 
prophet, suggesting the error in tactics of 
those who have gone out to.discredit Mo- 
hammed, who should rather have preached, 
“Whom you now revere, him declare I 
unto you.’’ 

W. A. Eddy. 

Dartmouth College. 

(Formerly of American University, 

Cairo, Egypt). 


(Professor Eddy was one of the authors 
of a report to the Jerusalem Conference in 
1928 on Mohammedan views of Jesus. 
Lit. Hd.) 


* * 


Can the Churches Reunite? 


in Ecumenical 


(Maemil- 


Christian Reunion 
Light. By Francis J. Hall. 
lan. $1.40.) 

This little book ought to be read by 
every evangelical churchman who still 
cherishes the illusion that there can ever 
be reunion between the nonconformist and 
the Anglican Churches. The idea that 
the Anglicans will ever compromise the 
least bit where their priesthood and sacra- 
ments and bishops are concerned receives 
its death blow here at the hands of the 
ablest theologian in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. There is just one way for a 
really Protestant Church to unite with the 
Anglicans, and that is to give up Protes- 
tantism. 

Not that Dr. Hall represents all schol- 
arly Anglicans. Canon Streeter’s “‘The 
Primitive Church”’ is just a year old, and 
if there was ever a scholarly refutation of 
the whole scheme of a divinely ordained 
method of church government this book 
is it. Unfortunately the bishops and 
priests and laity of the Anglican churches 
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will not follow Streeter. Indeed, to do so 
would really be a death blow to Anglican 
pretensions. Streeter shows that in the 
early church there was no doctrinal or 
governmental unity. This appeal to the 
ancient Catholic unity is an appeal to an 
empty dream. The ide& of church unity 
is not of first century birth but of second, 
third, and later centuries. 

Dr. Hall has written an excellent little 
book. Like Dr. William E. Barton, who 
has dared tell the truth about the Lausanne 
Conference, much to the discomfiture of 
soft-pedaling brethren, he shows that it is 
idle to try to effect organic unity while re- 
fusing to face actual doctrinal differences. 
The position of the general run of Anglicans 
is more Catholic than Protestant—I say 
this in spite of the prominence of a leading 
group of Broad Churchmen. For every 
Bishop Parsons there are several Man- 
nings. Their idea is that Christianity is 
a religion of outward authority, of creedal 
agreements, of sacramental “‘grace,’”’ of 
divinely ordained priesthoods. This is at 
the opposite pole from Protestantism, 
which insists that God can and does speak 
straight to the heart of man without the 
need of priestly intercession. The Prot- 
estant insists that ministries are incidental, 
that sacraments are symbols, that the 
church is merely a fellowship of believers. 
Dr. Dallis doing the religious world a favor 
by pointing out that Protestantism must 
change radically in the Catholic direction 
before there can be a “reunited church.”’ 

In the interests of the freedom of the 
spirit this reviewer is one who thanks his 
lucky stars he was born in a day when there 
is no such unity as Dr. Hall thinks our 
Lord prayed for. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


Church School Teachers, Note This 
Exploring Religion with Eight-Year- 


Olds. By Helen Firman Sweet and 
Sophia Lyon Fahs. (Henry Holt and 
Co. $2.50.) 


This book gives us the record of thirty- 
two Sunday mornings with a class of eight- 
year-olds in the Union School of Religion, 
New York City. It is the story of actual 
work done in the spirit of democratic teach- 
ing and with the principle always in mind, 
“Trust the child.’’ In addition to the 
diary of what happened Sunday after Sun- 
day, there are several chapters of “in- 
terpretation”’.that point out the underly- 
ing principles and objectives of the meth- 
ods employed. 

Dr. Adelaide Case of Columbia Uni- 
versity says if this book could be used as a 
text in leadership training schools through- 
out the country, ‘‘the quality of teaching 
in church schools would be completely 
transformed in less than a decade.”’ 
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There are some reasons why such a 
transformation could hardly be accom- 
plished so quickly. The situation de- 
scribed in the book is entirely unlike the 
average situation in our church schools. 
It is a three-hour session, instead of the 
usual abbreviated one hour. The teachers 
are thoroughly trained in psychology and 
pedagogy. The pupils are from homes 
with an intelligent religious background, 
instead of the ordinary home where no 
word about religion is ever spoken, except 
the weekly injunction to get ready for 
Sunday school. Many of them have been 
trained to think by the methods of pro- 
gressive schools and the free give and take 
of the cultured family circle. Because the 
situation is so entirely unfamiliar to many 
church school workers, the first reaction 
will inevitably be, ‘“‘Nothing in this for us. 
Altogether too visionary and idealistic.’ 

But this is not to say that the book has 
no value for the ordinary church school 
worker or for the leadership training class. 
We all ought to know something about “‘the 
democratic method and the life-experience 
approach.’”’ We need to remember that 
this generation of young people who seem 
so unsettled in their religious thinking were 
trained under the theory of authority and 
transmission of the wisdom of the past. 
Have the results of such methods been so 
satisfactory that we do not need to know 
something about these newer ways? 

If the thinking of these eight-year-olds 
seems somewhat precocious, it may profit 
us to study the methods by which they 
have been brought to this type of think- 
ing. Would a change of method do some- 
thing for these “dumb’’ classes of ours 
who do not seem to have an idea to ex- 
press? If we are in despair over disci- 
pline problems that completely hinder 
us from doing real teaching, we may find 
help in the way this teacher handles the 
naughtiness of her eight-year-olds. If we 
are constantly saying, ‘‘We could never 
find time for doing that,’’ it may help us 
to the conviction that longer sessions are 
inevitable if we are to give real education 
in our church schools. But even in our 
one hour schools, there might be closer 
co-operation between the teachers and the 
person conducting worship. Many of us 
could give the children the inspiration of 
worship in a beautiful place if we were not 
obsessed by the old-fashioned notion that 
“anything is good enough for the Sunday 
school.”’ 

The book, like all books on religious edu- 
cation that are worth anything, has its 
chief value in what it inspires the reader 
to do with his own situation. Its under- 
lying principles may be applied in schools 
quite unlike the one described. Even if 
we cling to the idea that children need 
something like authority to guide their 
early years, or that facts have to be 
learned sometimes or there is little back- 
ground for thinking, if we are in any sense 
progressive, we will accept the principle 
that what a child thinks out for himself is 


of far greater value for education than 
what he takes ready made from his teacher. 

Give this book a place in the library of 
the church school workers. It will make 
them think and it ought to give a clue to 
better methods of teaching. 

G. E. 
* * 


Religion and Education 


By A. J. William 
$1.00.) 


Building a Christian Character. By 
Blanche Carrier and Amy Clowes. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 


Religious Education and the State. 
By Jerome K. Jackson and Constantine 
F. Malmberg. (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.00.) 


Human Nature and Christian Work. 
By A. H. McKinney, D. D. (W. A. 
Wilde Co. $1.50.) 


The Missionary Education of Pri- 
mary Children. By Wilhelmina Stook- 
er. (Missionary Education Movement. 
$1.00.) 


The Psychology of Religious Awaken- 
ine.. By Himers as Clarkes... Ds, 
LL. D. (Maemillan. $2.50.) 


Dr. Myers of the Hartford School of 
Religious Education has provided a use- 
ful, practical, and modern book for teacher 
training classes. The volume has been 
prepared for use in the International 
Council of Religious Education leadership 
curriculum, and is organized to conform to 
the standard course of twelve lessons. 
The essentials of the learning process, the 
technique of class room practise, and 
methods of training in study are presented 
in brief form. The chapter on “Measuring 
the Results of Teaching’ gives an ac- 
quaintance with modern methods of dis- 
covering the extent of pupil progress. 
The book is of value for those who are en- 
gaged in teaching as well as for those who 
are preparing to teach religion. 

“Building a Christian Character’ is a 
church school course for fourth and fifth 
grade children, intended to provide thirty- 
five lessons of forty-five minutes each. 
The teachers of the Dayton, Ohio, week- 
day schools of religion planned the course 
after extensive class-room experience. 
The course is organized around such themes 
as “Learning How to Live,” “‘Learning fo 
Be Trusted,” ‘‘Learning to Love and Wor- 
ship God,’ and ‘‘Learning to Love Our 
Neighbors.’’? The book provides a large 
amount of material in the form of worship 
outlines, hymn suggestions and stories. 
A serial story, ‘“Valmar,’’ is distributed 
among the lessons. The educational the- 
ory behind the course is that character 
formation will take place if information 
as to how to live is provided. Too little 
attention is given to the opportunity for 
character growth through practise in right 
living. : 

“Religious Education and the State’’ 
provides a survey of the relationships 


Teaching Religion. 
Myers. (Westminster Press. 


existing between the organizations which 
are giving training in religion and the dif- 
ferent states. Valuable information is 
given on the following topics: ‘“‘The Legal 
Status of Bible Reading in Our Public 
Schools,’ “Public School Time for Re- 
ligious Edueation,’’ ‘‘High School Credit 
for Bible Study,’’ and “Evaluation of Le- 
gal Status and Educational Policies.” A 
section of the book is given to a summary 
of important court decisions in regard to 
teaching religion under plans involving 
public schools. 

Dr. McKinney gives a popular treat- 
ment of what human beings are and how 
they might live together. Being largely a 
volume of catchy phrases it has little value 
for one who desires to make use of the 
findings in the fields of psychology or 
mental hygiene, or for one who wishes 
help on specific problems rather than gen- 
eral suggestions. 

Many valuable and practical suggestions 
for bringing about understanding of other 
races are offered in the little book, ‘‘The 
Missionary Education of Primary Chil- 
dren.” The activities suggested are well 
planned for the age group and organized in 
such attractive units as ‘‘play experiences,’’ 
“finding out enterprises,’ and “making 
things.’’ Consideration is given to cor- 
relating missionary education with other 
parts of a religious education program. 

Professor Clark of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers has continued study 
in the interesting field which earlier re- 
ceived the attention of Starbuck, Hall, 
Coe and others. The subjects for Dr. 
Clark’s investigation were 2,174 young 
péople, mostly college students, who 
answered a long list of questions upon dif- 
ferent phases of religious experience. Three 
outstanding types of religious awakening 
are discoverec, “definite crisis,’ ‘‘emo- 
tional stimulus,’’ and “gradual awaken- 
ing.’’ Of all the cases two-thirds conform 
to the last type, and in all denominations 
except the Baptist more than half the 
cases fall into this group. A much larger 
per cent of males were found to belong in 
the ‘‘definite crisis’’ group than of females. 
This is in harmony with the findings of 
psychological studies, but is contrary to 
the popular opinion that females are more 
emotional than males under all circum- 
stances. The age of religious awakening as 
discovered in this investigation indicates 
the earlier years to be more important 
than were shown in the former studies. 
The mode of the age curve in this study is 
twelve, while the investigations of Star- 
buck and Coe emphasized the fifteenth 
and sixteenth years as most important. 
The influence of theological training is 
studied, as well as a number of other factors 
which contribute to religious change and 
growth. The procedure is scientific and 
the excellent tables and summaries will 
give the one interested in this subject 
much information in convenient form. 

John M. Ratcliff. 

Tufts College. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Levon Zenian 
* * 


GIVING NEW LIFE TO AN HISTORIC 
CHURCH 


It is a most significant and unique work 
which is being carried on in the ancient 
Christian Church of Armenia, by Levon 
Zenian, who went out last year under the 
auspices of the World’s Sunday School 
Association. A portion of our last offering 
for the Near East went for the support of 
this task, the establishment of Sunday 
schools, in the modern sense of the term, 
in this ancient church. 

Mr. Zenian’s first step was to organize 
Leadership Training Classes that met ail 
through the summer for the study of the 
church catechism and Dr. Weigle’s text- 
book, ‘The Pupil.’’ He also taught re- 
ligious psychology to the alumni of the 
national schools, thus preparing other 
groups for teaching in the new Sunday 
schools. Councils of Religious Education 
were organized in several dioceses, includ- 
ing in their membership both clerical and 
lay delegates from the churches. 

On Dec. 1, 1929, in the city of Aleppo, 
the first Sunday school of the Church of 
Armenia was formed. For several Sun- 
days preparations had been made in the 
pulpits of local churches. The universality 
of the movement was emphasized and 
parents were urged to send their children 
for registration. On the designated Sun- 
day, five hundred children @rowded a 
room that ordinarily seats three hundred. 
The teachers and officers, thirty-five in 
number, were without seats. Many chil- 
dren stood. The chairman of the council 
welcomed the boys and girls and gave them 
good advice regarding regular attendance 
and the importance of carrying the mes- 
sage of the school into their homes. Mr. 
Zenian told the story of “Jesus Blessing 


Little Children.”” It was a day of great 
rejoicing. The music was directed by a 
good leader and the children were taught to 
chant the Lord’s Prayer. The first Sun- 
day school of the Church of Armenia was 
a reality! Other similar schools have 
since been organized. 


ES 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The General Sunday School Association 
is hoping that many of our church school 
workers will be present at the Ferry Beach 
Reunion at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, on March 21. Reservations for 
dinner at $1 each should be made with 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury 
Street. 


* * 


HOW ONE SCHOOL RAISED ITS 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
MONEY 


In our school at Rochester, N. Y., the 
minister, Rey. C. C. Blauvelt, and the su- 
perintendent, Mr. Louis B. Cartwright, 
agreed that some scheme should be devised 
to arouse interest in the Suffolk School, 
both among the church school members 
and the congregation. They decided to put 
on a playlet in the church auditorium after 
morning service, inviting the adults to re- 
main to witness it. Mr. Blauvelt tells 
the story: 

“We hit upon the idea of portraying a 
scene in the Suffolk School. We chose a 
dozen children to be the pupils and one of 
the young men from the Y. P. C. U. to be 
the teacher. After church we put some 
sereens on the platform, a blackboard, a 
dozen chairs, anda table. This suggested 
a schoolroom. The children wore their 
oldest clothes and black stockings were put 
over their heads, with holes for eyes and 
mouth. The teacher was blacked. 

“From the articles which appeared in 
the Leader and from the pamphlets sent out, 
Mr. Cartwright wrote the playlet. It be- 
gan with a roll-call, followed by a scripture 
reading and the Lord’s Prayer. Then 
the teacher gave a short sketch of the aims 
and achievements of the school. Just as 
he finished a boy and a girl came in asking 
to be admitted to the school. The teacher 
asked questions concerning names, par- 
ents, and reasons for wishing to enter the 
school. The teacher said the school was 
already full and no more pupils could be 
taken for lack of funds. Then one of the 
boys suggested that room be made for 
these two applicants in the faith that the 
annual American Friendship Offering of the 
Universalist churches would provide the 
funds and make it possible for these and 
other Negro children to get an education. 
Another boy suggested that perhaps the 
children and adults in the audience would 
like to contribute and the teacher delegated 
two boys to receive the offering. While 


this was being received, our young people’s 
choir sang the Negro national anthem. 
After the collection had been received, the 
teacher thanked the audience and the 
classes convened in their usual places for 
the period of instructioti: 

“As a result, we have received the largest 
offering in our history. One thing that de- 
lighted me was the serious manner in which 
both the children who took part and the 
audience took this portrayal. I was afraid 
there would be levity when the youngsters 
walked in with their black faces, but there 
was none.”’ 

As an instance of original work for edu- 
cation in world friendship, and of co-op- 
eration among different groups in a church, 
this program is a model which may well be 
imitated by other schools. 


ee 


KIND WORDS 


It is a very happy experience to open 
the mail and find therein the checks that 
keep our wheels in motion and send the 
influence of our work out among our 
churches and across the seas. But even 
better than counting up the money is the 
warming of our hearts by the kind words 
that often accompany the checks. Such 
as these: 

From a church school superintendent: “‘T 
very much appreciate the’ help which 
comes from our Association and its of- 
ficers.’’ 

From an isolated Universalist: “Enclosed 
please find check with all good wishes for 
the welfare, the courage and the vision 
of the new officers.’ 

we As 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Mary Slaughter attended the Con- 
ference of Church Workers on Peace at 
Evanston, Ill., Feb. 8 to 27. Following 
this she is spending two weeks in New 
York in field work under the direction of 
the New York Sunday School Association. 


* * 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


Annual Convention of the General Sunday 
School Association: 
July 5 to 9, 1930, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, Mass. 

Institutes: 
Barre, Vt. June 19-22. 
Dean: Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 
Galesburg, Ill. June 15-20. 
Dean: Miss Mary Slaughter. 
White Lake., N.C. June 16-22. 
Dean: Rey. F. B. Bishop, D. D. 
Southern, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 21- 
20% 
Dean: Rev. Ladie Rowlett. 
Ferry Beach, Me. July 19-26. 
Dean: Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. 
Assistant Dean: Rev. Weston A. Cate. 
Murray Grove, N. J. Aug. 23-Sept. 1. 
Dean: Rey. Josephine B. Folsom. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK 


We talk a great deal about “‘service’’ 
and the things which the Y. P. C. U. is 
doing “for others,’’ but to many unions, 
especially to those which are new to work of 
this type, the words mean but little. It is 
all very well to suggest that each group 
have a Social Service superintendent, but 
how many people given that job would 
know just what to do with it? 

Realizing these facts, and knowing that 
groups of young people would be willing 
to be of value and use to others if they 
knew just what to do, Mrs. Mabel A. Wil- 
liams, the general executive board member 
in charge of the Social Service Department, 
has prepared a list of “social service proj- 
ects’’ for the use of the unions. It is an 
interesting and valuable list. 

In the first place it is inclusive, it sug- 
gests things that any union could do, 
ranging from the suggestion which might 
be used by a large and powerful group, 7.é., 
that they maintain a summer camp, down 
to a suggestion that even the smallest 
group, no matter how new and inexperi- 
enced, might use, 7. e., making arrange- 
ments to spend an evening once a month 
with the parents who have small children, 
so that the parents can enjoy an evening 
together knowing that the children are 
being well taken care of. 

In the second place it contains many 
suggestions that every unioner would not 
think of—we can all think of such obvious 
things as singing Christmas carols to the 
old and shut-in people of the church, or 
carrying a Christmas or Thanksgiving 
basket to some needy family. But all of us 
would not think of such things as these: 
agitation for roped off streets for coasting 
purposes, or the organization of community 
hikes for children or older people. 

And finally, all through the list of sug- 
gestions the idea is kept in mind that if 
you are going to do certain types of social 
service work you must remember that it is 
better to work through an agency that 
knows the need of the people of the com- 
munity. Where a party for newsboys or 
other party-starved children is to be given, 
where a needy family is to be adopted, or 
anything of that type is to be done, the 
only effective work can be done by getting 
the names of the people to be helped from 
some one who has made it his business to 
know where the greatest need is. 

Not only is the list well prepared and 
effective in its scope, but each project is 
enlarged upon with some suggestions as to 
how it may be put into effect. Having 
suggested that a certain thing be done Mrs. 
Williams has gone on to tell how it can be 
done. And the further offer has been made 
that any one needing help beyond that 
which is given in the list need but write 
and that further help will be forthcoming. 


The list is in itself so interesting, and so 
indicative of the work and interests of the 
young people, that it seems worth while to 
repeat it here. Though of course without 
the amplifications. 

1. Maintenance of a summer camp. 
2. Organization of a playground in the 
community. 3. Organization of a nursery 
school during the church service. 4. Or- 
ganization of a nursery school one after- 
noon a week (to give mothers a chance to 
be away from home, to do their shopping, 
etc.). 5. Arrangements enabling parents 
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to enjoy an evening of recreation. 6. In- 
troduction of story hour in church or pub- 
lic library. 7. Introduction of story hour 
in children’s hospitals and orphanages. 
8. Entertainment at old folks’ home. 
9. Entertainment for newsboys or other 
party-starved children. 10. Arrangements 
for sending fruit, flowers, or letters to 
shut-ins (with inclusion in the explanation 
of this, “‘Visits mean more to lonely people 
than flowers!’”’). 11. Organization of com- 
munity hikes for children or older folks. 
12. Agitation for roped-off streets for 
coasting purposes. 138. Adoption of some 
needy family. 14. Organization of a cos- 
mopolitan club. 15. Support the pro- 
gressive steps in social reform. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


1930 INSTITUTES 1930 


Surely in the list below you will find just 
the time and the place which suits you best 
for attendance at Summer Institutes: 

Galesburg, June 15-20, with Rev. Helen 
Line Case acting as dean of the Institute. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., June 21-29, Rev. 
Ladie Rowlett, dean. 

Chambersburg, Pa., June 30-July 8 
(an Interdenominational Religious Confer- 
ence). 

Ferry Beach, Maine, July 26-August 2, 
Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., dean. 

Murray Grove, N. J., August 25-Sep- 
tember 1, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, dean. 

Chautauqua. Date to be announced. 


Camps 

Camp Murray at Northfield, Mass., 
July 10-17. A Universalist camp at 
an Interdenominational Foreign Mission 
Conference, principally for our Clara 
Barton Guild girls. 

Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine, 
July 26-August 2, at the same time and 
place as the Women’s Summer Institute 
at Ferry Beach. This is also for our girls 
and young women. 

Mrs. Folsom, director of our Institutes, 
says: ‘‘A Treasure Hunt is on for 1930 for 
the younger folks, and I think the older 
ones will want to join. We all like to 
hunt for things, and are rejoiced to find a 
prize at the end of our quest.”’ 

The Institutes do offer treasure hunts-to 
us, if we treasure knowledge and friendship. 
As we study this year we shall find new 
friends across the seas, for the book of 
study for next year is “‘“A Cloud of Wit- 
nesses,’’ by Elsie Singmaster, and it is a 
collection of stories about women in India, 
Japan, Korea, China and other parts of 
the Orient who are giving their lives and 
their talents to Christian work in the field 
of education, science, medicine, evangel- 
ism, nursing or social service. 

“The moral which these brief biograph- 
ies are intended to point is the success of 
Christian missions. ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ The converting of the 


nations is to be brought about not by the 
imposing of a foreign church upon non- 
Christians, or by the preaching of a band of 
aliens, however ardent their devotion or 
burning their eloquence, but by the nurture 
in each nation of its own missionaries. 

“The word ‘missionary’ has a wider 
meaning than it had when Henry Plutschau 
and Bartholomew Ziegenbalg made their 
long journey from Denmark to Portuguese 
India in 1705, or when William Carey 
sailed from BPngland to Bengal in 1793. 

“The missionary then was preacher and 
evangelist; his opportunities and obliga- 
tions as physician and teacher, instructor of 
little children, instructor of older Chris- 
tians in ways of self-support, were yet to 
be comprehended. To-day we ask not 
only what has been done by way of train- 
ing a Chinese or Japanese native ministry, 
but also what has been done by way of 
training Chinese or Japanese physicians, 
nurses, teachers, social workers, who are 
alike important in the uplifting of nations.’’ 

“The uplifting of nations’’ is the clause 
on which we put the emphasis. That is our 
job, whether it is here in America or in 
Japan or in any other nation of the world. 
What can we do by individual or united 
effort to help individuals of the world, and, 
in so doing, give not only more abundant 
happiness to them, but bring about a 
steady advance in the life of a nation 
through the character of its people? 

Come to the Institutes or the Camps 
and hear the true stories of what the women 
are doing to help in the world and what 
they have already accomplished. 

* * 

How about that can of paint for Black- 
mer Home? 

* * 

At a joint meeting of the Mission Circles. 
of the Universalist Churches of the Mes- 
siah and the Restoration a collection was 
taken amounting to $5.50 toward “‘paint- 
ing the Blackmer Home.”’ Enclosed please 
find my check toward this fund. 

(Mrs. D. S.) Edna S. Paterson, 
President Restoration Circle. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


= Southold. — The 
|< Ladies’ Society has ar- 
ranged for a series of 
social events to bring 
the people of the parish 
“| together and to pro- 
*', vide funds for its work. 
Mr. F. D. Smith, su- 
perintendent of the 
Sunday school, and his wife are enjoying 
an extended trip to Florida and Cali- 
fornia. * * Middletown.—This church is 
co-operating with the Protestant churches 
of the city in a Lenten program, having 
an outstanding preacher each Wednesday 
evening. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, of Divine 
Paternity, was the preacher on March 5. 
Others include William Adams Brown, 
Gaius Glenn Atkins, J. Ross Stevenson, 
and Bishop Francis J. McConnell. Mr. 
Whippen will center his thought through 
Lent on the theme, ‘‘The More Abundant 
Life.” Mr. Whippen preached to the 
Scout troop which attended church re- 
cently, also at the State Hospital, and 
again at the North Congregational Church 
at an evening service. The interior of our 
church is being repaired. Recent weeks 
have seen real losses to the community and 
to the church in the deaths of George N. 
Clemson, head of the Star Saw Works, 
and Captain Jacob A. Ballman. Captain 
Ballman’s funeral in the church was so 
well attended that only half the people 
could be accommodated. The church 
school is interested in six Friendship Chests 
which are being filled for children of the 
Philippines. The Women’s Aid and the 
Mission Circle will make bandages for 
the new city hospital. The Fortnightly 
Auxiliary was entertained recently by a 
group of husbands and brothers who style 
themselves Men Associate Members. Fort- 
nightly also had recently a card party and 
is planning another for March. At the 


last regular meeting Rabbiand Mrs. Greifer 


were guests, the rabbi speaking on “The 
Zion Movement and World Progress.’ 
Fortnightly members also served the men’s 
supper at their February meeting, when 
officers were elected and organization 
effected. On Washington’s Birthday the 
men served a turkey dinner to the public. 
The Y. P. C. U. is working hard under paid 
direction on the play “Salt Water Taffy.’’ 
The young people also plan a rummage 
sale soon. Miss Williams’s class is also 
planning another card party. * * Chapin 
Home.—March was ushered in by the 
celebration of Founders Day on the first. 
Friends of the Home met for a social 
afternoon, to greet members of the family 
and to inspect the House and grounds. 
Afternoon tea was served and articles of- 
fered for sale. The gathering was large. 
Preachers in March, Rev. Edward W. 
Cross (11th) and Rev. Robert A. Watson 


(23d). * * Metrepolitan Alliance.—The 
meeting on March 14 was held at the 
Church of Our Father. The February 
meeting was at the Washington Heights 
church. The speaker of the day was 
Rabbi Herman L. Martin, and his subject 
was “Americanism.’’ The Alliance is 
planning a theater party to be held in April. 
Two delegates will represent the Alliance 
at the Conference of the proposed ‘‘One 
Head Organization’’ of the women’s 
church organizations of the state. * * 
Washington Heights.—The New York 
City letter is read. Mr. Harris was 
visited by a representative of the editorial 
department of the Herald-Tribune, be- 
cause the letter was read in their office. 
The representative said the work of our 
church was so interesting that they wished 


‘to write a feature article, which has been 


done and tt will appear shortly, showing 
the work of a denomination which counts 


‘community service greater than sectarian 


lines, and giving a complete history of the 
church here and our work with boys. It 
is just ten years since Mr, Harris started 
his boy work, and the anniversary was cele- 


‘brated by a banquet of 150 young people 


and parents Feb. 14. In connection with 
it, a reunion of Camp Wamego was held. 
The minister and his wife, church and boy 
organizations, were all given rousing cheers 
and promised continued support. A 
prominent police sergeant came to our 
meeting bringing two little sons. As he 
watched the crowd of boys and young men, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘You are doing more good 
here for boys and young people than we can 
ever do by law.’’ Sunday night the ser- 
geant and a patrolman were at the church 
service. The captain at another police 
station is also a member of our society. 
The most prominent Presbyterian minis- 
ter of the Heights said at the last meeting 
of the Heights Ministers’ Association, 
“Tt is time that Brother Harris got some 
publicity, for he is doing more than any 
other church here for boys, and that little 
church is always alive with interests for 
their good.’”’ * * Prescott House.—Miss 
Taylor in the last issue of ‘The Neighbor’”’ 
describes the neighborhood of the Prescott 
House: “‘Roughly, we in Prescott House 
think of our neighborhood as the section 
extending from 49th St. to 59th St., Third 
Ave., to the river—four blocks down, five 
blocks up, one block west, and two blocks 
east! Within this area most of our fami- 
lies live. The neighborhood may also be 
thought of in terms of its natural bound- 
aries—that is, 42d St. on the south, 59th 
St. and the Bridge on the north, Fifth Ave. 
on the west, and the river and Welfare 
Island on the east. But there is a less 
limited way of thinking of a neighborhood: 
in a sense it may be thought of as synony- 
mous with life itself. Certainly this neigh- 


borhood may be so conceived, for it pre- 
sents so many aspects of life: here are cul- 
ture and ignorance, privilege and lack of 
opportunity, forces tending to spiritualize 
life, and forces tending to degrade it; 
here are people from many lands speaking 
many languages, and people from the same 
land speaking many languages! Just as in 
one human being something of the aspira- 
tions, defeats, conflicts and satisfactions of 
all humanity may be discovered, so in 
one neighborhood a microcosm of society 
may be found. In this neighborhood as in 
all neighborhoods we need nothing so much 
as curiosity about one another, eagerness 
to know one another’s language. If Park 
Avenue would say to itself, ‘Now I will 
understand Second Avenue!’ and if Second 
Avenue should say, ‘Now I will try to 
understand Park Avenue,’ this neighbor- 
hood would be transformed! A neighbor- 
hood house is one means of integrating the 
social forces of a neighborhood. If ideals 
and practise are far apart in most settle- 
ments, nevertheless it can be said that on 
the whole life is more generously shared 
within them than elsewhere.’ * * Divine 
Paternity.—The union services of this 
church and the Manhattan (Congrega- 
tional) Church have been conducted with 
joy and satisfaction to both. Drs. Hall 
and Emett are thoroughly united in spirit 
and service. The Wednesday evening 
devotional service is conducted by the 
Manhattan Congregational Church. On 
Sunday evening, March 9, Miss Mabel 
Knight gave a lecture upon ‘““The Ameri- 
can Indian,’’ preceded by a supper. * * 
Good Tidings.—On Feb. 18 the Men’s 
Club gave a dinner to Scout Troop 84. 
Several representatives of the Scouts 
gave excellent addresses, but far the best 
was the word from Mr. Judge. It was 
packed with high idealism and common 
sense, and won the eager attention of the 
boys. Mr. Judge is winning increasingly 
the regard of the community and church, 
and is proving to be a real leader. Heisa 
master in attending to neglected things, 
and has the co-operation of faithful souls 
in his constructive work. * * All Souls.— 
The busiest minister in the Metropolitan 
District is Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
His unique and wonderfully interesting 
lecture upon Autographed Photographs 
is stirring, while the story of his life is 
dynamic. Here are a few of the places and 
organizations that have enjoyed his talks: 
the Flatbush School, whose president, 
Mr. Dwight R. Little, is a deacon of All 
Souls Church, at the Church of Our Father 
Meeting House, at the Alumni Association, 
Dean Academy, meeting in the Hotel 
McAlpin, a Boy Scouts gathering, the 
largest in Brooklyn, Metropolitan Y. P. 
C. U., with an attendance of 283 young 
people, the Alpha Kappa (a clerical club), 
where the address was pronounced the 
finest of the year, at the Classon Avenue 
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Presbyterian Church, at All Saints Epis- 
copal Men’s Club dinner, with more than 
300 men in attendance, and at the Cadman 
Round Table Club, with Dr. Cadman in 
charge. On Feb. 24 Mr. and Mrs. Green- 
way became the parents of a bouncing girl. 
The baby has already been adopted by the 
church. The Brooklyn Eagle recently 
printed a two page article by Mr. Green- 
way, with pictures of his autograph photo- 
graphs, and also reported the minister’s 
vigorous sermon on ‘‘Why I Am a Uni- 
versalist.’’ The Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. 
banquet was a large social and financial 
success, and Mr. Greenway’s lecture for 
“the benefit of the Union further enriched 
the treasury. Miss E. P. May has given 
$100 to beautify the May room with pic- 
tures and for redecorating. Mrs. Marion 
T. DeGraff gave $1,000 last month to the 
endowment fund. The Y. P. C. U. pre- 
sented the drama, “Mrs. Mainwaring’s 
Management,’’ adding $50 to the treasury. 
Eleven new members added to the Y. P. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles H. Puffer, D. D., of Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., has been engaged as in- 
terim pastor at North Adams, Mass., until 
the coming of the new minister, Rev. Pliny 
A, Allen, about May first. It is more than 
probable that Rev. George W. Colson of 
Newton, Mass., a former minister at North 
Adams, will preach in his old pulpit there 
on April 27. 


Preachers at Hardwick, Mass., through 
March are five students from Crane The- 
ological School. They are, in order, Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, Fred Miller, Donald Lothrop, 
Wilburn Miller and Robert Lewis. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, preached in Weymouth on Sunday, 
March 9. His Lenten engagements cover 
Everett on April 6, Medford April 9, 
Lawrence Holy Thursday, April 17, Rox- 
bury Good Friday, April 18, Hardwick 
Easter, April 20. On March 13 he was a 
speaker at Dr. Leighton’s Pep Evening of 
the men of the First Somerville parish. 


Judge Robert W. Hill and Mrs. Hill rep- 
resented the Universalist General Con- 
vention at the dedication of the new church 
in St. Petersburg, Florida, on March 3. 


Rev. George L. Mason of Orange, Mass., 
a Universalist-Unitarian; while making 
his home at Orange, specializes in emer- 
gency supplies on Sundays as occasion 
offers. In this way he has preached in pul- 
pits of four denominations in his vicinity. 
His address is 22 Howe Street, with tele- 
phone connection. 


Dr. and Mrs. George E. Huntley are 
planning to accompany the Dr. Milburn 
party to Europe during the coming sum- 
mer, Visiting Scotland, England, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France. 
They will be at Oberammergau to witness 
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C. U. since December. Congregations are 
steadily increasing. Every organization 
is ‘‘on the go.’’ * * Our Father.—At the 
February supper of the Woman’s Alliance 
there were present more than twenty 
friends from All Souls Church. Mr. Green- 
way gave an address of charm and power: 
“The Making of an American.’”’ At the 
March supper the guest speaker was Rev. 
F. K. Stamm of the Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church. The Business-Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club cleared nearly $50 
at a card party, and on March 25 will en- 
tertain 115 guests at dinner. All tickets 
sold. A joint meeting of the Men’s Club 
and Business-Professional Women in Feb- 
ruary was entertained by Mr. John Fraser, 
a graphologist. Improvements are being 
made in the meeting-house. The music in 
this church, furnished by an organist, 
violinist and soprano soloist, is remarka- 
bly fine. The twenty-eighth year of the 
present pastorate begins March 16. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


the Passion Play on July 27. In taking this 
trip they are carrying out the suggestion 
made when, at the Washington Conven- 
tion, they were presented with a very 
generous bag of gold. 


Miss Elizabeth O. Raspe, daughter of 
Rey. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge, is now 
a student at the School of Nursing of the 
Children’s Hospital, Boston. 


Dr. Horace Blake Williams, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., is to supply the pulpit of the 
Universalist church in Concord, N. H., 
during the Lenten season. 


Preachers for Rev. S. Laurine Freeman 
in East Boston, Mass., during March are: 
March 2, Rev. James D. Tillinghast; 
March 9, Rev. Charles E. Butterworth; 
March 16, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
March 23, Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D.; 
March 30, Rev. James D. Tillinghast. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, Literary 
Editor of the Christian Leader, is a busy 
man at Dartmouth College, where he has 
the Department of Biography, but he occa- 
sionally takes flying trips to lecture. On 
March 1 he spoke at the Dartmouth alum- 
ni banquet in Boston. On March 2 he 
spoke to the students of the Massachusetts 
College of Agriculture at Amherst at 
9 a. m., to the students of Mount Holyoke 
College at South Hadley at 10.30 a. m., 
and to the students of Williston Seminary 
in Easthampton at 7 p.m. On March 3 
he addressed the students of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, at noon, and on March 
4, at 2.30 p. m., the Outlook Club of Lex- 
ington. 

Massachusetts 


Everett.—Rey. U. S. Milburn, pastor. 
Special Lenten Sunday evening services 
are being held, with speakers from out of 
the city, including Rev. George E. Hunt- 
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ley, D. D., Cambridge; Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, Malden; Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D., Boston; Rev. William W. Rose, 
D. D., Lynn; Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
State Superintendent. On Palm Sunday 
the minister will give his lecture on the 
Passion Play, as he has done each year 
since 1910, when he first witnessed it. 
Soloists from out of the city willsing at each 
of these services. The reception of mem- 
bers and communion will be on Holy 
Thursday. The minister will preach a. 
series of seven sermons at the morning 
services on the general theme, ‘‘Seeing God 
in Human Life.’’ The special topics are: 
“A Highway to God,’’ ‘Finding God in 
the Commonplace,”’ “Finding God in the: 
Common Man,’’ ‘Finding God in One’s 
Own Self,’’ ‘Finding God in Business,’’ 
“Finding God in Christ,’’ and “God and. 
Immortality.’’ 

Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin-- 
son, D. D., pastor. At the annual meet- 
ing of the parish the treasurer reported the 
total receipts as $20,637.44. The expendi-- 
tures were $20,350.48, leaving a balance: 
of $286.96. In the items in the expense 
account were noted quota to the General 
Convention of $580; to the Massachusetts 
Convention of $302; to the National 
Memorial Church $500. Dr. Tomlinson 
and his family are to be away from Dec. 
2, 1930, to April 1, 1931, on a trip around 
the world. The Young People’s thirteenth. 
annual carnival on Feb. 14 brought out a 
crowd. The net profits were $215. 


Gloucester.—Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. On March 7 the Y. P. C. U. put 
on a play entited, “‘Let’s Get Married.’ 
It was under direction of Mrs. Jeremiah 
Foster. During Lent our minister will’ 
give a series of sermons on ‘‘Religion and 
the Problems of Life,’’ treating such prac- 
tical matters as Health, Sin, Real Right- 
eousness, Making Life Count, and the Be- 
lief in Immortality. Mr. Cowing, through 
Lent, will hold each Thursday evening an 
instruction class in personal religion. It 
is the aim to reach regularly the 200 mark, 
in church attendance before the end of the- 
season. 


North Weymouth.—Rey. Eric Alton 
Ayer, pastor. On Jan. 29 and 30 we helda 
winter carnival fair—one of the most 
successful events held in this church in re- 
cent years, both socially and financially. 
The decorations were white and green. 
A snow storm was represented above the 
booths, and at the rear of the stage a sun- 
set appearing through the trees gave a 
cheery aspect to the whole room. The 
ladies’ parlor, where the suppers were 
served, presented a warmer atmosphere- 
in red and white. This beautiful display 
was made possible through the efforts of 
Mrs. L. D. Williams of Medford. The 
entertainment was in charge of Mr. Al- 
bert Forbush, Jr., and took the form of a. 
specialty every hour in the afternoon and 
every half hour in the evening. Among- 
those who took part were Mrs. Clara. 
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Reed, Miss Nettie Butman, Miss Maud 
Hunt, Willard Hunt, Edwin Moffett, Jock 
Carson, United States champion bag-pipe 
player, and Ted Berquist and his banjo 
trio, John Robinson, and Ray Souther. A 
minuet was given by four young people 
dressed in beautiful colonial costumes, 
loaned by Chester I. Campbell of Boston. 
Those taking part were Mrs. Albert For- 
bush, Jr., Mrs. Fric Alton Ayer, Mr. EI- 
wood Litchfield and Mr. Lewis Jorgenson. 
The second evening we were visited by Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester I. Campbell. John 
Leighton’s orchestra furnished musical 
selections. One of the biggest attractions 
was a collection of dolls from every coun- 
try in the world, dressed in native costume, 
loaned for exhibition by Mrs. Chester I. 
Campbell. Edwin R. Sampson had charge 
-of the Men’s Club booth; Mrs. Moses 
Sherman of the ladies’ circle table. The 
Y. P. C. U. sold candy, ice cream and 
punch, Miss Edith Craig and Lewis Jor- 
genson in charge. The Mission Circle had 
‘the food table, in charge of Mrs. John 
Taylor. The teachers of the beginners 
department sold handkerchiefs, 
Florence Babcock in charge. The church 
school had the white elephant table, the 
grabs, Mrs. Albert Forbush in charge. 
The checking was in charge of Bernard 
Sherman. The net financial result was 
approximately $250. 

Boston, Grove Hall.—Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D., pastor. One of the pleasant- 
-est and most successful affairs of the sea- 
son was the banquet and entertainment 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid, 
Friday, Feb. 28. The banquet was served 
by a caterer and the entertainment was by 
Bonnie and Van, and both were of unusual 
excellence. There was a short program of 
after-dinner speaking. During Lent we 
are to have a series of special services at 
five o’clock devoted to a discussion of the 
general subject, “‘Religion in the Light of 
Modern Science.”’ 

Ohio 

Kent.—Rev. Carl H. Olson, pastor. Since 
‘the ordination of our new minister and 
the rededication service the congregations 
have increased, thirty-seven being the 
smallest of the winter. The average has 
been forty-five. The Women’s Alliance 
-and the Clara Barton Guild have been 
meeting regularly, and have done much 
‘toward the beautification of the church. 
The combination of an attractive social 
room with excellent cooking has made our 
-church suppers most successful. The 
church school is enjoying the new quarters, 
even while adjustments are being made in 
-order to find the most satisfactory arrange- 
ments. A Christmas party was held and 
another social is planned for the latter 
part of March. The Y. P. C. U. has been 
placed upon a discussion basis appealing 
‘to those of high school and college age. 
A junior union is being considered. The 
Men’s Club held its first meeting in Janu- 
sary with Luke Sewell, catcher of the Cleve- 


Miss. 


land Indians, as speaker. This meeting 
provoked considerable interest, being re- 
ported in both Cleveland and Akron pa- 
pers as well as in the local press. The 
men had a number of the church school 
boys as their guests and fifty-four were at 
the table. Mr. Olson has been elected a 
director of the local University Club and 
has been made a member of the Wranglers, 
a discussion club meeting fortnightly. 
Summaries of his sermons appear regularly 
in the local press, which is most generous 
in its treatment of our organization. The 
church school teachers meet each week for 
discussion. It has been decided to build 
our own hymnal, exercises and lessons in 
order to more adequately meet our needs as 
a modern church. The last Sunday in 
February was made Family Day, with a 
basket dinner following the service. The 
kindergarten arranged to care for children 
during the hour of service. This meeting 
saw the largest congregation of the winter, 
despite the fact that it rained persistently 
all morning. Several were present from 
Brimfield, a town bordering Kent, bring- 
ing the total attendance over sixty, the 
goal set for the day. Our minister has 
expressed a willingness to preach upon 
topics desired by the congregation, and 
several have taken advantage of this. On 
March 2 the sermon topic was Bob Inger- 
soll, in response to a request. On March 9 
Dean Spanton of Akron University will 
occupy the pulpit, while Mr. Olson and his 
bride are on their wedding trip. The 
parish is looking forward to the presence of 
Mrs. Olson, the former Miss Boone of 
Muncie, Indiana. The Clara Barton 
Guild, composed of the younger married 
women of the church, has postponed its 
annual guest night to March 31 so that 
the minister’s wife may be present. 


Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn.—Rev. W. W. Wolfe, pastor. 
We have a group of loyal and active young 
people, of whom the church is very proud. 
They have organized a young people’s 
chorus, and are in charge of the music at 
every church service. They subscribe to 
the annual expenses of the church, and 
once in every six weeks take entire charge 
of the service, even to preaching the ser- 
mon. They have recently purchased a 
piano for their social activities, but feel 
that they would like an organ to accom- 
pany their singing in the services of the 
church. If any church has a good organ 
(not a pipe organ) which it would like to 
give away, or would sell at a fair price, 
Mr. Wolfe would be glad to hear from 
them. 

* * 
FROM RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island is entering on its fourth 
year of union Lenten services. This year, 
however, First Church, Providence, and 
Mediator, for the best of reasons made 
other plans, although their ministers are 
co-operating and speaking in our services. 
The services are to be held Thursday eve- 


nings and the general theme is to be ‘‘The 
Art of Living,’”’ taking up such subjects 
as “‘The Conquest of Fear,’’ ‘“Self-Re- 
liance,” “Thinking Ahead,’ “Self-Con- 
trol,’ ‘“Handicaps,’”’ ‘“‘Poise,’’ ‘Ideals.’ 

In Holy Week each church will hold one 
or more services, to be conducted by its 
minister. 

The annual Convention of the Rhode 
Island Universalists will be held Wednes- 
day, June 4, with thé East Providence 
church. The program committee is at 
work and a fine program is assured. The 
preacher of the occasional sermon is to be 
Rey. John M. Foglesong, pastor of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence. 

* * 
FOR MINISTERS OF RURAL 
CHURCHES 

The attention of ministers of rural 
churches, especially in the South, should 
be called to the Rural Church School at 
Vanderbilt University which will be held 
April 21 to May 2. 

The school is for a limited number of 
ministers active in rural parishes and there 
are no denominational discriminations. 
The expenses of those admitted are paid 
from a fund held for use by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Life of the university. 

Those interested should apply to Prof. 
C. C. Haun, School of Religion, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Clinton Lee Scott. 

Peoria, Ill. 

* * 
SCOUT FOUNDER HONORED BY 
MEMORIAL 


A special feature of the Throop Memorial 
Church yesterday was the dedicational 
service in the form of a flag-raising memo- 
rial tribute to Dr. Carl F. Henry, former 
pastor, presented by Troop No. 28 of the 
Universalist church. The Scouts attended 
church service in a body, Scout Master 
L. E. Morrison taking part in the service. 

Special seats were occupied by the 
Seouts and members of the Church Scout 
Committee, composed of F. B. Braddock, 
H. H. Ward, J. L. Holliston, W. M. Moir, 
L. L. Strawn and Charles E. Hixson. Dr. 
Carpenter filled the pulpit. 

Following the church service, the con- 
gregation assembled at the flag-pole on 
North Los Robles Avenue front. The order 
of dedication services was: Opening re- 
marks and placing of floral piece at base of 
the pole by the Scout Master. Dedica- 
tional address by Hubert Herrick Ward in 
honor of Dr. Henry, founder of Throop 
Troop No. 28, in which he said: 

“Carl Henry loved young people. His 
love for young people gave him the spirit 
of youth which was his up to the time of 
his death. He was greatly interested in 
the Boy Scout movement. He was chap- 
lain of the Court of Honor of the Pasadena- 
San Gabriel Council. He was founder of 
Troop No. 28, attached to this church, 
where he was pastor for thirteen years. 

“Carl Henry loved his country, and the 
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flag of his country. He was an earnest and 
ardent advocate of international peace. 
He believed in Peace on Earth. He also 
believed in preparedness, but not in the 
generally accepted meaning of that term, 
which signifies armies and navies and bat- 
tleships. He believed in another kind of 
preparedness. I am sure I interpret his 
belief rightly when I say that it was a be- 
lief in ‘peace on earth; good will toward 
men,’ and that he emphasized in his life 
and in his belief the spirit of ‘good will 
toward men.’ He believed that the flag 
of our country should represent ‘good will 
toward men,’ and that we should live under 
that flag in times of peace with a type of 
‘good will toward men’ which would make 
unnecessary or hasten the day when it 
would be unnecessary, for men to follow 
that flag in war. 

‘We all know how enthusiastic we be- 
come for the flag and for what it stands, in 
time of war, but do we not sometimes for- 
get that we live three hundred and sixty- 
five days a year in times of peace under 
the protecting folds of this flag? 

“Tf I interpret Carl Henry’s belief aright, 
and I feel that I do, he believed that it was 
so possible for men to live among men and 
nations among nations, as to make war im- 
possible and unnecessary. 

“One of the outstanding characteristics 
of Dr. Henry’s life and one of the things 
in his life for which he will be remembered 
longest, was the life he lived and the belief 
he had in ‘good will toward men.’ ”’ 

At the close of Mr. Ward’s able address 
the Scout detail attached the flag to the 
ropes. At command of the Scout Master, 
“Salute,’’ the bugler sounded with “To 
the Colors,’’ while the flag was raised to 
position. Prayer of dedication by Dr. 
Carpenter, ‘“Taps’’ by bugler, followed by 
Scout benediction—Pasadena Star-News. 
Feb. 17. , 


*x * 


THIRTY YEARS IN ONE CHURCH 


On May 1, 1929, Rev. Fred G. Leonard 
completed thirty years of service as pas- 
tor of the First Universalist Church in 
Morris. Thirty years he has labored asa 
Christian friend in this town of 600 per- 
sons, and to him it has been always a 
beautiful field. He confesses that he has 
labored among some of the best people 
that the sun ever shone upon. 

This man began life in East Eddington, 
Me., on Jan. 9, 1862. - His parents were 
Universalists in the days of theological 
conflicts and they knew just why they were 
Universalists. 

He was ordained to the Universalist 
ministry in 1893, with his first pastorate in 
the Universalist church of Huntingville, 
Quebec. He served this church for three 
years and then accepted the call to the 
Universalist church in Southold, L. I. 
This was also a three years’ pastorate, and 
then came the invitation to Morris, where 
he began his work on May 1, 1899. 

Morris has four churches and, as minis- 


ters have come and gone, Mr. Leonard 
has remained, always ready to sponsor any 
worthy cause in the village. Naturally 
his congregations could not be large, but 
nevertheless he has the respect and affec- 
tion of every church and person. That 
accomplishment is real wealth for any man. 
For the past ten years his salary has been 
$600 per year. For the previous twenty 
years it was $500 per year. The church 
does not possess a parsonage. 

In speaking of his work, Mr. Leonard 
said: 

“My greatest joy has come through the 
assurance which I have received from 
saddened people that I have brought them 
comfort in the hour of sorrow and have 
with the help of God cleared away the 
doubts that have beset them when they 
have watched the operations of men or 
contemplated some of the mysterious work- 
ings of Providence. More often we sow 
the seed and have to trust for the future. 
I know of no special key to rural success. 
Keep hard at it. Give the people the best 
you have. Drive home the practical, 
uplifting ideals of our faith. Strive con- 
stantly to enthuse, to exalt.’’ — Empire 
State Universalist. 

* * 


THE RHODE ISLAND STATE CON- 
FERENCE 


The beautiful little church in Valley 
Falls., R. I., was comfortably filled both 
afternoon and evening on Ash Wednesday, 
March 5, for the services of the Rhode 
Island State Conference, always held on 
this date. Rev. Charles P. Hall and Mrs. 
Hall were the hosts of the occasion, and 
they were assisted by the ladies of the 
Valley Falls Church, who served a delicious 
dinner at six o’clock. So many were pres- 
ent that two sittings were necessary. 
Practically all of the Rhode Island and 
Southern Massachusetts clergymen were 
present. 

Rev. George Thorburn, president of the 
state conference, turned over the direction 
of the afternoon program to Rev. William 
Couden of Providence. Mr. Couden con- 
ducted an unusually helpful and uplifting 
devotional service. Mrs. Lucy D. C. 
Cushman then introduced two speakers. 
Mrs. Philip C. Gifford, president of the 
state committee of the movement for 
World Friendship among Children, talked 
on the Japanese dolls, the Mexican school 
bags, and the Philippine treasure chests. 
She had one of the chests in the pulpit 
with’ her, and gave a lucid exposition of 
the plan to fill these chests for Filipino 
children and ship them to the Philippine 
Islands by army transports from New York 
and San Francisco. Mrs. Henry W. Breck- 
enridge of Providence followed with a 
moving address upon prayer, giving the 
history of the evolution of the movement 
for a day of prayer throughout the world 
in behalf of home and foreign missions, 
which she announced is to be celebrated 
this year on March 7. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the 
Christian Leader, spoke next upon the 
Universal Fatherhood of God. 

The speaker at the evening service was 
Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., of Province- 
town, Mass. The text was, ‘‘And he was 
driven into the wilderness of the Spirit.’’ 
Dr. Albion showed that a great crisis al- 
ways drives us into solitude, compels us 
to face ourselves, learn our needs and seek 
the help of God to face our tasks. Strength- 
ened, we come back from the solitude to 
spend ourselves in joyful service, for which 
there is no substitute. Speaking of this 
sermon, Rev. Charles P. Hall, pastor of 
the church, said, “It was a great and up- 
lifting sermon.”’ 

Rev. Charles P. Hall presided at the 
evening service and administered the com- 


munion. He was assisted by visiting 
clergymen. About 125 delegates were 
present. 


The next conference will be held at 
Harrisville. 
* * 


DR. STAFFORD TO UNIVERSALISTS 
(Continued from page 322) 
reasons. Once the minister was a leader 
in the community. To become a minister 
was a forward step socially. I am glad 
that the church has lost its social sanc- 
tions. The remark may be misunderstood. 
but one of the best things to be said of our 
day is that a man can be on the golf links 
Sunday morning and not lose social stand- 
ing. But it is not a worthy thing for 
parents to refuse to present the ministry to 
their children because they want them to 
have more of the mass of things we think 

essential to living. 

“A fundamental reason we fail to get 
strong men is that fine lines of social wel- 
fare work have opened up. Young men 
to-day may serve their fellows in many 
ways besides the ministry. We need to 
remember this, however: Humanitarian- 
ism through social agencies runs out 
desperately thin and often disappears un- 
less there is the inspiration of the view- 
point that religion gives to men, and I mean 
religion represented by the church. 

“There has been a decline on the part of 
parents of appreciation of the psychic 
factor in income. We are materialistic- 
minded. Fathers and mothers smile at 
the idea of any vocation for their children 
where they can not have money enough 
to live on the scale they are used to at 
home. 

“At a lumber camp, where we came to 
know one another intimately, a man, 
without any desire to be profane, said, 
‘Why in hell did you go into the ministry?’ 
I said: ‘Because it pays best of anything 
I know. I get more fun out of it. There 
is a psychic income.’ He replied: ‘You 
are talking a language I don’t know. The 
only income I know is in dollars and cents.’ 

‘Another thing that discourages parents 
is the anti-religious teaching of most of our 
colleges to-day. There has been a great 
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expansion of teaching—and some of the 
recruits are not up to the standard. In 
our colleges are many Doctors of Philos- 
ophy who are ignoramuses on everything 
except the one field they have been inves- 
tigating. Teaching too often has come 
into the hands of men so untrained in 
philosophical studies, so ignorant of every- 
thing outside their own sphere, that they 
will not even consider the possibility of 
‘the fundamental assertions of religion. 

‘What remedies do we suggest? We 
must make clear the objects served by the 
ehurech. There is the maintenance of pub- 
lic worship through which we build up a 
sense of God in the community. It is a 
true but lamentable fact that people left 
to themselves, if they have a sense of God, 
will not develop it very far, and if they 
have not, will not get it. 

“Especially we need to build up a sense 
of God when so many fail to realize the 
thinness of humanism. Humanism goes 
so far in the right direction I should like 
to go with it all the way. But I feel the 
thinness of a system that does not realize 
purpose in the universe. 

“There is a dynamic imparted to morals 
by the sense of God built by the church. 
We can not scare people into morality. 
The essence of religion is trust in the essen- 
tial loving kindness of the universe. With- 
out building into society a moral aware- 
ness, we shall find it crashing from selfish- 
ness. 

“We must make parents realize the ser- 


vice of the church through the social life. 


of the parish. I admire Bishop Charles 
Fiske, but I do wish he would not write 
any more chapters on ‘Saving Souls by 
Church Suppers.’ Such chapters play 
into the hands of the lazy and the snobs in 
our churches. They are so utterly unfair 
to those of us who are using the social 
life of our churches to great ends. Religion 
is not an individual thing. It is a social 
thing. The church to-day, through social 
activities, is building the neighborly spirit 
into human lives at a time when the neigh- 
borly spirit is on the decline. Do you 
realize that democracy depends absolutely 
on the neighborly spirit? Do you realize 
also that we have come suddenly from a 
rural to an urban civilization? Do you 
sense the fact that cities are full of lonely 
souls and that no other institution is really 
grappling with this problem? 

“Likewise we must make parents in our 
strong churches see that the church is the 
inspiration of social idealism. The church 
is wrongly accused of being on the side of 
capital against labor. The fact is the 
church always has had a social message. 
I have had to be perfectly frank on these 
subjects, and never have I had a rich man 
in any of my churches try to muzzle me. 
In the main the church is not obscurantist. 
Our religion is wholly on the side of justice 
in social relations. 

“Finally, take the bright boys and girls 
and tell them frankly what a minister does 


with his time. Standing at the founda- 
tions of a new church, I overheard a boy 
say: ‘Just think of that guy’s snap. Noth- 
ing to do but talk on Sunday. He is the 
laziest guy I know.’ I said, ‘Bill, come 
around and see.’ 

“IT took the boys and showed them the 
art of sermon making, the breadth of 
scholarship involved, the nerve explosion 
involved in making other people feel, the 
priestly function in worship, the art in the 
craft of organizing a service, the worth of 
the pastoral office, and the joy of being 
everybody’s friend. The minister is not 
merely a pulpit orator. He is a friend 
trying to reincarnate Jesus of the market 
place. I tried to show the boys the busi- 
ness management necessary. True, we 
have captains of industry and commerce 
on our boards, but too many of them park 
their business skill with their automobiles 
before they cross the threshold of a church. 
It takes no more skill to run the steel cor- 
poration than a modern city church. 
Then I showed the boys that ministers are 
officers in a world-wide campaign for world 
welfare work. There is no limitation upon 
our usefulness except our own strength and 
ability. 

“Put the thing to your people this way: 
I am sick of the sentimental appeal, ‘Give 
your life to the Lord.’ I know, you know, 
and the boys know they can give their 
lives to the Lord just as truly in many 
another field. Let us end the delusion that 
the ministry is a good job for a good boy 
without gumption. Pick out the boys who 
look the best, come from the finest families, 
have the best backgrounds, and show them 
the joy and glory of this field of service.’’ 

Mr. Brooks took the chair after Dr. 
Stafford’s address. Mr. Leining spoke 
briefly, and the men and women present 
enthusiastically thanked Dr. Stafford. 

A delicious luncheon was served by a 
committee—Miss Erna Pilz, Mrs. Quentin 
Coons, Mrs. MacPherson and Miss Ethel 
M. Hughes. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts 


The Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts in the Universalist church at 
Waltham, Thursday, March 20, will be 
well worth the interest and attendance of 
our constituency. 

In addition to the three speakers of our 
own ‘‘family’’—Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, 
chairman of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Endowment Fund, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 
for a long time leader in the Clara Barton 
Guild organizations, and Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, vice-president of the General Young 
People’s Christian Union—we have two 
others. Mrs. Howard Briggs, chairman 
of the Speakers’ Bureau of the Women’s 
Committee for the Defense of the Constitu- 
tion and Law Enforcement, is a forceful 
speaker. Miss Margaret Freiberg, a 


Wellesley College student, who served last 
summer in the mountains of Kentucky, 
in what is called the ‘Pine Mountain 
Settlement School,’’ will tell us of many 
interesting experiences. Miss Freiberg re- 
turned to college for post graduate work, 
and is hoping to go again to ‘‘Pine Moun- 
tain”’ this coming summer, after which she 
plans to do medical social work. 

Every one who intends to go should noti- 
fy Mrs. Charles Lincoln, 378 Newton St., 
Waltham, telephone, Waltham 1143-R. 
In order that a place may be reserved for 
you and that the hostesses may feel happy 
and comfortable when they see us ap- 
pearing at their doors, do ii now. It is 
well, as far as possible, to make your reser- 
vations through your local Mission Circle 
secretary. 

Lilia P. Huntley, President. 
* * 
WOMEN IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL AT TUFTS 


Four of the co-eds of Tufts College are 
registered as students in the Theological 
School. They are Miss Thelma Johnson 
of Waltham, in her third year; Miss Rosa- 
mond B. Showalter of Attica, Ohio; Miss 
Ruth Smith of Bangor, Maine; and Miss 
Marie Carter of Worcester. The last three 
are all first year students. 

All plan to become workers in the field of 
religious education after their graduation. 
Miss Johnson has already some background 
for her vocation, having attended the Ferry 
Beach Conference several years, being 
president of the Young People’s Society 
in her home church, and last year having 
charge of the Sunday school worship at the 
Charlestown Universalist church. At 
present she is teaching a class in Arlington. 

Miss Carter has attended the Northfield 
Conference in the summer and her special 
interest is work among the young people. 
In her own church she has supervised both 
the primary department and the Christian 
Endeavor. 

Miss Showalter has taken part in the 
Lake Erie Summer Conference. In her 
own church she had supervision over the 
primary department. 

Miss Smith is preparing to be a religious 
educator or a pastor’s assistant. She pre- 
pared for Tufts at Westbrook Seminary, 
taking also courses at the Bangor Theo- 
logical School. She, also, is an attendant 
at the Ferry Beach Conference. 


Notices 
GEROGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted Rev. Clinton Lee Scott 

to Illinois. 
J. M. Rasnake, Secrtary. 
= + 
A WARNING 

Sometime ago, a man who gave the name of J. C. 
Moore visited the office of the Christian Courier, 
Dallas, Texas, and left indignantly because a check 
was not cashed for him. Later he passed a worth- 
less check on a brother editor. Word has come 
that he posed as a special representative of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, and two of his worthless 
checks were cashed by Fort Worth church people. 
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It is also said that he joined a Baptist church in 
San Antonio and the next day cashed checks to the 
amount of $30. Sometimes this man claims to be 
working under the Federal Council in the interest 
of boys who are released from prison. 

The American Red Cross further reports that the 
same man not long ago made an effort to secure 
money from the Red Cross Chapter at Montgomery, 
Ala., and that, in this instance, he claimed to be 
traveling “in the interest of the federation of 
churches” and to be engaged in ‘‘prison welfare 
work.” 

6 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts will hold a 
Public Meeting in the Universalist church in Wal- 
tham, Thursday, March 20. 

Morning session—10.30. Greetings from Waltham 
Mission Cirele and the Fifth District, Mrs. W. E. 
Cooke. ‘‘Why a Clara Barton Guild?’’ Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks. ‘Endorsed by Her Friends,” Mrs. Mari- 
etta B. Wilkins. ‘‘Win your Friends,’’ Mrs. How- 
ard Briggs, of the Constitution Defense Committee 
of Massachusetts. 

Luncheon at 12.30 will be served at the usual 
price of 50 cents each. Please make your reserva- 
tions on or before March 18 to Mrs. Charles Lin- 
coln, 378 Newton St., Waltham. Telephone Wal- 
tham 1143-R. 

Afternoon session—1.30. 
Rey. Edgar R. Walker, pastor. Duet, Mrs. Isa- 
belle Whipple and Mrs. Adelaide Hayes. Roll Call. 
“The Attitude of Our Young People toward Mis- 
sions,’’ Rev. Max Kapp. “In the Mountains of Ken- 
tucky,’’ Miss Margaret Freiberg. 

Take elevated to Harvard Square. Watertown 
ear at Harvard Square. Bus from Watertown 
Square passes the church. 

er 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Action on Feb. 24, 1930, taken as follows: 

Having entered secular business, these fellowships 
were withdrawn: Edward M. Barney, Caroline C. 
Barney, John B. Bisbee, Harry L. Thornton, George 
W. Colson. 

Noted acceptance by Iowa of Rev. James Alcock; 
by Maine of Rev. Katharine B. Ball; and by Cali- 
fornia of Rev. Perey T. Smith. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 


Greetings and Prayer, 


ee 3 
UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 

The March meeting will be held at the Roxbury 
Universalist church, Wednesday, March 19. 

Directors’ meeting at 5.45 p. m. Supper at 6.30, 
price 50 cents. 

Evening program at 7.45. Address, ‘“The East- 
ern Mind as Revealed in the Bible,’’ Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, D. D., pastor of the Church of the 
Disciples (Unitarian), Boston. Dr. Rihbany was 
born in Syria, and is widely known as a lecturer on 
contrasts and harmonies between Eastern and 
Western civilizations. 

At Dudley Street, East Loop, take a Grove Hall, 
Warren Street car. Leave car at Buena Vista Street. 
Church is on left. Allow ten minutes from Dudley 


Street. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Letter of license granted Rev. Robert J. Raible, 
Unitarian, of Peterboro, N. H., dated Feb. 21, 1930. 
Letter of transfer to Massachusetts Convention, 
to Rey. Elizabeth H. Goldthwaite, dated Feb. 21, 
1930. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
x 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Friday evening, March 21, at the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston. To reach church take any car 
going to Massachusetts Avenue Station from Park 
Street, and walk one block up Boylston. 

Dinner will be served*at 6.30. Dr. George E. 
Huntley is the toastmaster. Several well-known 
“Ferry Beachers”’ will speak. After the dinner hour 
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program there will be opportunity for dancing, bridge, 
or for visiting. Alvar Polk, Jr.’s., orchestra will 
furnish the music. Tickets for the Reunion are $1. 
Please send your reservations to Miss Dorothy 
McDonald, Y. P. C. U. office, 176 Newbury Street, 
Boston. Reservations should be made by Monday, 


March 17. 
* 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS COMING 


The forty-second Annual Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, Mass., beginning Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 9, and continuing through to Sunday 
noon, July 13. 

The eighteenth Annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association will be held in the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mass., begin- 
ning Saturday evening, July 6, and continuing 
through to Wednesday, July 9. 

ae 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license issued to Clayton V. B. Wilkin. 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey transferred to Con- 
necticut Convention. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
cas 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST ALLIANCE 


The women of the Universalist Alliance of Boston 
and vicinity are to be guests of the women of the 
Grove Hall church on Friday, March 21. 

Dr. Mabel I. Emerson will speak about the Holy 
Land. A musical program will follow. Come and 
bring a friend with you. 

Florence M. Feehan, Corresponding Secretary. 
* 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1930. All matters 
of business to be presented at this meeting should be 
in the Convention office, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., not later than April 19. 

Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 


Obituary 
Miss Margaret Whytal 


Margaret Dickson Whytal, a sister of Rev. Alex- 
ander Kent of Washington, D. C., a native of Scot- 
land, and a life-long Universalist, died in Oakland, 
Cal., Nov. 27, 1929, at the age of eighty-four years 
and eight months. She made her home with her 
niece, Mrs. Hansten B. Warner, and was a devoted 
attendant of the Universalist church in Oakland, 
Cal. She prized the Christian Leader very highly 
and constantly voiced her appreciation of it and its 
editor. She was a finely educated woman who kept 
her mind alert to the last. She held a courageous 
and cheerful frame of mind all through several years 
of a painful illness. 

The funeral services were conducted by her pas- 
tor, Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles. 


Mrs. Louise J. Hunter 


The Elgin (Ill.) church has met with a great loss 
in the death of Mrs. Louise J. Hunter. Her life- 


LYMAN WARD 


of the Southern Industrial In- 
stitute will be at the Parker 
House, Boston, the latter part 
of March for about ten days. 
He will be glad to call upon 
any friends who may like to 
consult him about his school. 
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long membership in the Universalist denomination 
has been full of activities and devotion. 

She was born in Haydenville, Mass., March 28, 
1842, and went to Elgin a young woman with her 
husband and son, becoming allied at once with the 
Elgin church. She was always greatly interested in 
the Sunday school, teaching a class of girls there for 
many years. All of the organizations of the parish 
held her interest. She gave liberally, not only in 
money, but of her sweet personality. Her beautiful 
home was ever open for social affairs, where she was 
a gracious hostess. Her life was an example, a life 
to pattern from, 

She died Feb. 4, 1930. Funeral services were con- 
ducted from her home, Feb. 6, Rev. William Rainey 
Bennett officiating. 


Lost, deserted, injured, 

abused animals—g2,013 

such saved at our shelter 
last year. 

League Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


Animal 


Rescue 


a] 


Information Wanted 


Information is desired regarding 
the present address of any member 
of the family of the late Mrs. Caro- 
line Augusta White or Soule, widow 
of the late Rev. Henry B. Soule, 
who died in Glasgow, in or about 
December, 1903. Please communi- 
cate with Messrs. T. & T. Gibson & 
Kennedy, W. S., Falkirk, Scotland, 
on or before March 31, 1930. 


,THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Problem of Religious 
Knowledge in Contemporary 
Discussion 

Mar. 24---Statement of the Problem. 


Mar. 31---Theories of Religious Knowledge as 
Symbolical, I. 


7---Theories of Religious Knowledge as 
Symbolical, II. 
. 14---Sociological Theories: Naturalizing the 
Supernatural. 
. 21---Subjectivist Tendencies in Psychology 
of Religion. 


By Charles A. Bennet, Ph. D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University 


Qn Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
. WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

3. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 


10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.’’ 

13. The Crest of the Hill. 

14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist. Publishing House 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days atatime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25.a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect} .- 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sei rn - 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
' FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Aecountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


A certain club has replaced its familiar 
black-coated servitors with young, and 


sometimes pretty, waitresses. One of the 
old die-hard members who had strongly 
opposed the idea dropped into lunch one 
day. 

“‘How’s the duck to-day?”’ he growled, 
glowering at the girl who came to serve 
him. 

“Oh, I’m all right,’’ said the waitress, 
perkily. “How are you, sir?’”—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

* * 

Teacher: “How many of you children 
want to go to heaven?”’ 

All the children raised their hands— 
except Johnny. 

Teacher: “‘But, Johnny, don’t you want 
to go to heaven?’’ 

Johnny: ‘‘My mother told me to come 
straight home after school.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

Papa (left in charge): ‘‘No, you can not 
have any more cake.’’ (Very seriously.) 
“Do you know what I shall have to do if 
you go on making that dreadful noise?’’ 

Little Girl (sobbing): ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

Papa: “Well, what is that?’’ 

Little Girl: ‘‘Give me some more cake.’’ 
—Christian Endeavor World. 

* * 

“This is a good restaurant, isn’t it?’ 
petulantly queried the new client. 

“Yes, sir. If you order a fresh egg, you 
get the freshest egg in the world. If you 
order a good cup of coffee, you get the 
best cup of coffee in the world; and— 

“I believe you. I ordered a small 
steak!”’— Pearsons. 

* * 

“T left my money at home,”’ said a lady 
to the conductor. “But you will have to 
trust me, for I am one of the directors’ 
wives.”’ 

‘‘Lady,’’ said the conductor, “I couldn’t 
trust you if you were the director’s only 
witfe.’’—Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 

* * 

The Lady: “Is this fur real beaver?’’ 

The Salesman: “Well, of course, you 
know, madam, that it is really only rab- 
bit-skin doctored up.” 

“T know; but is it real rabbit-skin?’””— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* ok 

Over the Phone: “Listen, operator, 
you’ve already given me-three wrong num- 
bers; please remember I’m telephoning, 
not broadcasting.’’— Royal Arcanum Bul- 
letin. 

* * 

“If you've spotted the man who stole 
your car, why don’t you get it back?’’ 

“T’m waiting for him to put on a new 
set of tires.’’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Well, last year was a pretty successful 
year. A lot of pedestrians managed to 
get across the street.—Albany Evening 
News. 
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LENTEN and EASTER 
COLLECTION DEVICES 


ae Size 
An individual 3 5-8x2 3-8 inches. 

offering envelope 
Price 


40 cents per 100. 


printed in colors. 


The Easter Call Offering Solicitor. A spiritual appeal designed 
to enrich the spirit of giving at Easter. To be sent out with the Easter 
offering envelope. Printed in colors on cardboard. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 
inches. Price, $1.25 per 100. 

Lenten Self Denial Slot Envelope. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 
Printed in colors. On this device the days of the season of Lent are 
named and in a column provided each day’s offering may be checked. 
Price, $2.00 per 100. 


The ‘‘Chick’”’ and the ‘‘Lily’’ Envelopes are offered as successful 
devices for collecting coins previous to Easter. Their capacity is 75 
dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be inserted. On each are 
a hundred objects to mark off for gifts received. Price $2.00 per 100. 


Easter Lily ‘‘Dollar in Dimes’’ collector. A successful novelty. 
By this easy and attractive method every member can give or get $1.00 
as an Haster offering. Size 2 1-2 x 2 3-4 inches, in envelope. Price, 
$3.00 per 100. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 


By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cetechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of © 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


